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CHRISTENING ROBES § PRESENTS, 
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21 GUINEAS. 

BABIES’ 

HOODS, 


CLOAKS, 

£ GUINEA. 


1 GUINEA. 





BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 

2 } GUINEAS. 

BABY-LINEN, IN COMPLETE SETS, OF VARIED QUALITIES. 

ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Ever) thing necessary for the “ Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; Ladies’ Tatent Corsets, 

16s. 6d. ; Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

This part of the Business under the management of 
Mrs. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 

RIDING TALMAS, H GUINEA. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School ditto, 25s. Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 
Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete. 


RIDING HABITS, 5i to 8 GUINEAS. 

LINSEY-WOLSEY HABITS, FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 2J GUINEAS. 


Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET, 


W. G. 
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ON. 

ALLIDAY. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 
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ADVERTISER. 



T. A. SIMPSON & CO., 


(T. A. Simpson, from Messrs. Howell, James, <5c Co.), 

54, REGENT STREET, AND S, BEAK STREET. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS A NEW TEAR’S GIFTS. 


r A. SIMPSON & CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertii and Utility, beg respectfully to 
iform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
ad Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of.T. A. S. & 
o.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
aown reputation of their house. 

For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S. & Co. submit 
le following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 
ith their best and prompt attention : — 


£ s. 

rench Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 2 
- " ' 15 

4 4 
2 10 
2 2 

1 15 
0 2 

2 10 
0 10 


rench Dining-room Clocks , 

adies’ Gold Watches , 

ilver Watches , 

iold Guard Chains , 

old Albert Chains , 

ilver-mounted Smelling bottles , 

(old-mounted ditto , 

old and Enamel Lockets , 

Iold Necklet Chains, with 

pendants , 

Iold and Silver Pencil-cases ... , 

ull Dress and other Fans ... , 

adies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 
plated , 

adies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

fitted , 

entlemen’s Dressing-cases ... , 


d. £ 
Oto 50 
0 


s. d. 

0 0 


5 10 
12 10 
15 0 

50 0 
8 10 
10 0 


1 10 0 „ 15 0 0 


5 10 
1 0 


,100 

,, 50 


£ *. 

Work- boxes, in choice woods, from 0 8 
0 10 
1 1 
1 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 10 


Writing-desks, ditto 

Jewel cases and Caskets 

Envelope cases and Blotters... 

Letter- weighers (Simpson’s) ... 

Walnut- wood Inkstands 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 
with every requisite for dress- 
ing, writing, and working ... „ 3 10 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... ,, 3 15 

Opera-glasses ,, 0 10 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 
sticks ,,0 5 

Ditto Cande’abra ,, 3 0 

Ormolu Card-trays ,, 0 7 

Ormolu Mounted Vases ,, 0 6 

Bagatelle Boards , , 2 0 


d. £ 
6 to 10 
6 ,, 15 


s. d. 
0 0 


10 0 0 


12 10 

9 10 
35 0 
4 10 
10 0 
20 0 


Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, Bings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, Studs, Pins, and every 
ascription of Jewellery, at moderate prices. Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card- 
ays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera- glasses, Toilet-bottles 
id Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket-boxes, Ring-stands, Watch-stands. Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
lives, Carriage-bags, Reticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
ises, Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, &c., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
irious to enumerate. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

54, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London; and at 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the endush cyclopaedia. 

(!3asrti upon tfje $enng ©gclopErtta.) 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 

Conducted bt CHARLES KNIGHT. 


COMPRISES, 


1st. 


A CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 

_ - , . nf ft. ... • n Tf/,1. "hstlf 97. 1 Oj?. 


In 4 Vols., doth , ‘price 21 2s., or in 2 Vols ., half morocco, price 21. 105. 


“ We have taken the trouble to compare some of 
the articles in the English Cydopadia with the corres- 
ponding articles in its predecessor, the Penny fycJo- 
Saffa, and are enabled to judge of the improvements 
that have been made, and of the very great care with 
which fresh knowledge has been brought to bear upon 
the matter in hand. We turn, for example, to a few 
places in the volumes of Geography, to which public 
attention is now more lmmediately directed. The 
article ‘ Aland ’ is not much extended , but we find 
what is not in the Penny, that the port of Ytternasis 
‘ large enough to contain the whole Russian fleet, and 
that there is a vast citadel on the island and extensive 
fortifications, affording room, it “ 

00,000 men.’ This is not a large addition , but there 
was no talk of a Russian war when the article was 
published in 1853; and it is satisfactory to find that 
minute additions are made without having been 
called for by passing events. In the same way we 


find small but most useful additions to the artu 
‘Baltic’ and ‘Black Sea.’ In the original art 
‘Crimea,’ the harbours are noticed very slightly, : 
wo are simply told that ‘Sevastopol, form. 
Akthiar, with 3,000 inhabitants, is a station of si 
of war.’ In the English Cyclopaedia we find a deta 
account of the docks and the forts, not very lull, 
evidencing— which is all we require in such a wor 
a careful reference to authorities. In the art 
‘ Danube ’ we have a very clear account of the eoi 
of the river, reprinted to a great extent from 
Penny, but interspersed with numerous small 
ditions which show how carefully recent works I 
been consulted. All that relates to the mouths of 
Danube and the neglect of Russia to clear the chai 
is new and important. The progress of geograpt 
discovery has, of course, given new and impor 
features to the Cvclop^hu of GfooSaphy. —Tt 


2nd. 


A CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY 

In 4 Vols. cloth, price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols. half morocco, price 21 10s. 


“Opening the Natural History volumes, we see 
that in the article ‘ Aquavivarium/ the rationale ot 


that in the article ■Aquaviva.uuiu, ^ 
the exhibition in the Zoological Gardens is given. In 
the article ‘ Dodo,’ all the new and cunous matter 


the article * uoao, an 

collected by the late Mr. Strickland is embodied in 
the admirable paper in the Penny by Mr. Broderip. 
Few things have been more remarkable than the 
progress of natural history research during the last 
twenty years, particularly in the lower departments 
of organised life, in which the microscope has re- 
vealed so much to us. The advance of knowledge 
has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopaedia. 
In its predecessor, as discovery succeeded discovery, 
the writers were compelled to notice new matters 
under the name of species rather than of geuera. The 
scattered portions are now all brought together. The 


hare mention of such names as Owen, Edi 
Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authontu 
natural science, shows how much has to be st 
which was not in the original work. A referen 
the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, 
Professor Ansted suggests how much there is of 
and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 
geology. Not to go beyond the first volume, 
articles ‘Adipose Tissue/ ‘Air Bladder/ ‘An 
Kingdom/ * Bile/ indicate how much has been 
of late years in physiological research, and how r 
intelligent labour is required to render the info 
tiou supplied to the purchaser of the Penny Cyclop 
of real use to the unscientific reader of the pr 
time.”— Times. 


3rd. 


A CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

To le completed in Six Volumes. (Vol. VI. in Decerr 


The Biographical articles of the “ Penny Cyclopaedia” furnish the foundation of this u 
which, with large additions, bringing those valuable materials up to the present tim^ 
including those livin', names which must hereafter find a place in the history of Pol 
Religion, Literature, Art, and Science, &c.— will form a Dictionary of Biography and Hisi 
unequalled in any language for the universality of its range.-its accuracy, -and Rs oomplete 
The printed matter of the Six Volumes being equal m extent to Forty Octavo T ol 
such as those of the “ Biographic Universelle,” and rather exceeding the 1 hirty-two \ olum 
Chalmers* “Biographical Dictionary,”— the Cyclopedia of Biography may justly take 
as the most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English Language; whilst at the 
time, no work of a similar nature can even approach it in cheapness. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


riental and Western Siberia; a Narrative of Seven 

Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson. 
One large volume, royal 8vo, embellished with -upwards of 50 Illustrations, ineluding 
numerous beautifully coloured plates, from drawings by tbe Author, and a Map. 
Price £2 2s., elegantly bound. 

Extract prom the “Athenaeum.” — “ Mr. Atkinson’s sketches were made by express permission of the late 
iperor of Russia, during seven years* hunting, sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of 
iental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps no 

f lish artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or provided with the talisman 
amulet of a general passport, and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Rivers to swim. 
Tents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous traveller, who has brought us records of places never per- 
ps before visited, for no Englishman has been there— no Russian traveller has written -of them.” 


ike Ngami; or, Explorations and 

Discoveries in South Western Africa. By 
Charles John Anderson. Royal 8vo. 
With Map, and 50 Illustrations of Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural His- 
tory, &c. 30s. 

Lizabeth de Valois, Queen of Spain, 
and the Court of Philip II. By Miss 
Freer. 2 vols. Portraits. 21 $. 

[fe of Marguerite D’Angouleme, 

Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I. j 
By Miss Freer. Second Edition. 2 vols. j 
Portraits. 21s. 


Chow Chow; being Selections from a 

Journal kept in India. By the Vis- 
countess Falkland. Second Edition. 
2 vols. Plates. 30s, 

Orphans. By the Author of “ Margaret 

Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By Eliot 

Warburton. Fourteenth Edition. 1 vol. 
15 Illustrations. 6s, 

Darien ; or, the Merchant Prince. 

By Eliot Warburton. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. 6s. (Just Ready.) 


'r. Tupper’s New Work.— The Bides 

and Reveries of JEsop Smith. By Martin 
F. Tupper. 1 vol. 10$. 6d . 

r. Armstrong’s Personal Narrative of 

the Discovery of the North-West Passage 
by H.M.S. “ Investigator.” 1 vol. With 
Map and Plates. 16$. 

Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

By the Author of " J ohn Halifax.” 10$. 6d. 
(Just Ready.) 

>hn Halifax, Gentleman. New and 

Cheaper Edition. 10s. 6d. 


The Oxonian in Norway. By the Bev. 

F. Metcalfe, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. With Map and Plates, 

1 vol. 10$. 6d. 

A Pilgrimage into Danphine. By the 

Rev. G. M. Musgrave, A.M., Oxon. 

2 vols. With Illustrations. 21$. 

Family Bomance ; or, Domestic Annals 

of the Aristocracy. By Sir Bernard 
Burke. 2 vols. 21$. 

Pen and Pencil Pictures. By Thomas 

Hood. New Edition. With Additions. 
1 vol. Illustrations. 10$. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


le Lady of Glynne. By the Author 

of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” j 
3 vols. 

“ The Author has succeeded in the construe- j 
tion of a series of adventures, told with all the j 
brilliancy of a Currer Bell.” — Messenger. 

iste. By the Author of ‘‘Mr. Arle.” 

3 vols. 

jymour and his Friends. By the 

Author of “ The Secret Marriage.” 3 vols. 


Court Secrets. By Mrs. Thomson. 

3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Thomson is the author of some excel- 
lent novels, but we remember none we like 
better than this.”— Examiner. 

ALSO IN THE PRESS. 

Adele* By Julia Kavanagh. Author 

of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 

Clara Leicester. By Capt, G. De La 

Poer Beresford. 3 vols. 
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ILLUSTRATED POEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE SHIPWRECK. By William Falconer, with Life by 

Robert Carruthers, and numerous Exquisite Illustrations by Birket Foster and 
Noel Humphreys. 

“ The sea, with its various phenomena of beauty and terror, its storm and sunshine ; the 
stately ship, with its magnificent tracery and equipage, and its gallant crew ; the classic and 
picturesque shores of the Mediterranean ; and the appalling event of the shipwreck, with its 
horrors, despair, and death ; such are the materials with which the poet had to deal in relating 
his story, ‘ new to epic lore/ ” 

In small 4 to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt , price 1 2s. Qd. Morocco , extra, 21s. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, complete. One Volume, 

super-royal 8vo. With upwards of Sixty Illustrations on Steel and Wood, from designs 
by J. M. W. Turner, Birket Foster, and John Gilbert. Cloth antique, gilt edges, 
315. Qd. Morocco, elegant or antique, 42s. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, in One Crown 8vo 

Volume, containing the principal Metrical Romances, Copyright Songs, and Ballads. With 
numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, after J. M. W. Turner and John Gilbert. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. Qd. Morocco, antique, 145. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With Seventy Illustrations, 

by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18*. 
Morocco , elegant or antique, 25 s. 

“ We never remember to have seen it made up into so elegant a volume. Paper, type, and 
printing, are of the highest order, and its elaborately ornamented cover is unique, and most 
tasteful in design.”-— 2 he Art Journal. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With One 

Hundred Illustrations by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly bound in 
cloth , gilt edges , price 18 s. Morocco, elegant or antique, 25 5 . 

“ Mr. Gilbert’s Vignettes and groups of Men in mail are excellent. Nothing short of high 
praise is the due of Mr. Foster, who has this year surpassed himself in his landscape vignettes.” 
— Athenceum. 

MARMION, A Tale of Flodden Field. With Eighty 

Illustrations by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges 
price 185. Morocco , elegant or antique , 2 5s. 

“ The gift-book par excellence, for those who wish to combine gorgeous externals, profuse 
illustrations or decorations, and typographical excellence with a literature which, whatever the 
sternly classical may hold, is readable and popular in the highest degree.”— Spectator. 

THE LORD OF THE ISLES. With Seventy Illustra- 

tions by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
185. Morocco, elegant or antique, 2 5s. 

“ Some of the illustrations are of the highest merit, and wonderfully in keeping with the 
character of the poem.” — Leader . 

*** These four Poems may be had in Enamelled Tartan Boards , with Vignette painted on the side 

price 365. each. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHAKLES BLACK. 

London: LONGMAN & CO.; HOULSTON & WRIGHT ; and all Booksellers. 
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Now Complete, in 25 Vols., Demy 8vo, 
elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt, 
price £13 2s. 6d., 

THE LIBRARY EDITION 

of The 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Produced at a cost of £15,000, and illus- 
trated by upwards of TWO HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, after draw- 
ings by Turner, Landseer, Stanfield, 
Wilkie, Roberts, Frith, Ward, 
Phillips, Elmore, Faed, &c., including 
portraits of the historical personages 
described in the Novels. These Plates 
are engraved in the very first style of 
art, and by their characteristic expres- 
sion, and spirit of execution, impart an 
additional interest to the text which 
they illustrate. 

“ Among the variety of forms in which 
these first of modern fictions have appeared, 
the present is undoubtedly the best — suffi- 
ciently handsome to take a place in 
any library , yet not so expensive as to Qg 
\ preclude the series from bookshelves MET 
Spectator. 


of moderate means. 


A. & C. BLACK, 
EDINBURGH. 




« 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ME. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. — By the Author c 

(( Handley Cross,” “ Ask Mamma,” &c. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts bv John Leeci 
Handsomely bound in clotb, price 14s. 

* * A New Serial Worlc by the same author , with illustrations by John Leech, is now publishim 
uniform in size and price with “ Sponge's Sporting Tour” 8 Nos. published. 

HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By the 

Author of « Sponge’s Tour,” « Ask Mamma,” &c. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts b; 
John Leech. Cloth extra, price 18s. 

PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. — From th 

Collection of Mr. Punch. By John Leech. Two handsome folio volumes, price 12s. each. 

YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or, Master Jacky’s Holidays.- 

By John Leech. A series of plates; price 5s. 6d. plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— By Gilbert A 

\ Beckett. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech, Handsomely bound, in tl 
vols-, price 21s. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. — By Gilbert A 

X Beckett. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech. Handsomely bound in clot 
price 11s. 

THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONE^ 

AND ROBINSON. What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. I 
Richard Doyle. A handsome 4to volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH.— B 

Richard Doyle. With Extracts by Percival Leigh from “Pips' Diary.” Elegantly bom 
in half-morocco, price 15s. 

PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1858.— With a Coloure 

Plate, and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech and John Tenniel. Price 2s. 6d 

PUNCH’S ALMANACKS. — Being the Almanacks for the Yeai 

1842 to 1851 bound together. Illustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. Price 2s. 6d. 

BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 

Complete , pnce 61. 6s., half-bound , in Imperial Folio, with 51 Nature-Pnnted Plates , 

THE 

FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 

With full Descriptions of their different Species and Varieties, by THOS. MOORE, F.L.S 

and Edited by Dr. LINDLEY. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
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New and complete Library Edition of the 
Works of Hr. CHARLES SICKENS. 

On the First of January, 1858, will he ‘published the 

FIRST MONTHLY VOLUME, 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 

OF A 

NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by tie Author, 


mHIS Library Edition is undertaken with a view to the pre- 
sentation of the whole of Mr. Dickens’s Writings in a far more 
convenient form, at once for present perusal and for preservation, 
than any of them have yet appeared in. A new fount of type has 
been made expressly for the purpose, and great care has been taken 
to render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 

The Library Edition will comprise Twenty-two Monthly 
Volumes, price Six Shillings each; and a Volume will be pub- 
lished on the first of every month. The following is the order of 


publication : 

VOLS. 

1. THE PICKWICK PAPERS . . -2 

2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . . . . 2 

3. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... .2 

4. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND RE- 

PRINTED PIECES 2 

5 . BARNABY RUDGE, HARD TIMES, 

AND REPRINTED PIECES . . 2 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 1 


VOLS. 


7. OLIVER TWIST 1 

8. DOMBEY AND SON . . . . . 2 

9. DAVID COPPERFIELD ... .2 

10. PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND AME- 

RICAN NOTES 1 

11. BLEAK HOUSE 2 

12. LITTLE DORRIT 2 

13. CHRISTMAS BOOKS 1 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198, PICCADILLY ; 

AND 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STRE ET- 
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WORKS BY W. 


THE NEWCOMES. 

Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Two vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 26s. 

II. 

THE 

HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 

Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 26s. 

V* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, uniform, with the Miscellanies, in crown 8 vo, 7s. 


M. THACKERAY. 


VANITY FAIR. 

Illustrated by the Author. One vol. 8ve, cloth, 21s. 
*** Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, uniform ivith the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo, 6s. 

IY. 

THE 

HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 

Illustrated by the Author. One vol. small Svo, 
cloth, 4s. 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. THACKERAY’S EARLY 

WRITINGS. 

Complete in Pour Vols. crown 8vo, price 6s. each, uniform with the Cheap Editions of 
“ Vanity Fair,” and “ Pendennis.” 


MISCELLANIES, 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Each Volume of the “ Miscellanies ” is also published in separate Parts, at various prices, 

as follows : — 

V °L I. VOL. III. 


Ballads 

The Snob Papers . 

The Tremendous Adventures 
Major Gahagan 

The Fatal Boots: — C ox’s Diary 


2 0 


Memoirs of Barry Lyndon 

A Legend of the Rhine : — Rebecca 
and Rowena 

A Little Dinner at Timmins’s : 

The Bedford Row Conspiracy 


a. d. 
3 0 

1 G 

1 0 


VOL II. 

The YellowplushJ Memoirs : — 
Jeames’s Diary . . . .20 

Sketches and Travels in London . 2 0 
Novels by Eminent Hands:— Cha- 
racter Sketches . . ..16 


VOL. IV. 

The Fitzboodle Papers : — Men’s 

Wives 2 6 

A Shabby Genteel Story . ..16 

The History of Samuel Titmarsh 
and the Great Hoggarty Diamond 1 6 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


NEW TALE BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

Just published in Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21a 

THE DEAD SECRET. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


“ Clear and life-like conception of character ; variety 
of scene ; dialogue of a perfectly natural and sponta- 
neous kind ; humour and pathos ; close observation 
of those minor incidents and subtle elements which 
fill the outline of a tale with the vitality of truth ; 


vigorous and delicate description, and a stvle delight- 
fully easy and idiomatic, — all these are to be found in 
the volume before us. A beautiful purity of thought 
and expression spreads over the whole of the story.” 

Leader. 


BRADBURY <fc EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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HARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 1000 WOODCUTS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


Publishing in Monthly Parts , demy Svo, price Is. each (of which 23 are ready), the 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO OUR OWN TIMES. 

By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


PHE term Popular has been chosen for this New History of England, as a dis- 
L tinctive title, to imply that it is of the People and for the People. Such a History 
ust avoid abstract discussions and wearisome details. It must not he a dry collection 
annals either of policy or war. The author desires to produce a History of moderate 
tensions, adapted, as far as may be, for popular use, as a Library Book, amongst all 
asses and ages ; but especially suited for those who, having completed their elementary 
lucation, are entering life, and desire to study the history of their own country in 
flumes that are succinct without being meagre, and comprehensive without being 
imbrous — a History of the People which should connect domestic matters with the 
,urse of public events,* and the political condition of the various classes of society— to 
ace the essential connection between Government and people, and to study events and 
stitutions not as abstract faots, but as influencing the condition of a whole nation. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“ Mr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; it I popularity by genuine merit. It is as good a book of 
ill be emphatically popular, and it will gain its | the kind as ever was written.” 

ATHENjEUM. 


“ A History of England for young'men and young 
omen— not a ‘ Child’s History,’ like the pretty 
Ale volumes written by Mr. Dickens — but a book to 
5 sought after the age of childhood is past and 
;fore the critical age has yet arrived — a book that 
tall be light and readable, without being superficial 
■full of pictures rather than critical dissertations — a 
>ok for the parlour, the cottage, and the scliool- 
>om : — such is the work proposed by Mr. Knight, 
lie idea is good ; and the first part of the work— all 

GLASGOW 

“ It is not the history we have been accustomed to 
ad — it is not stately, pompous narrative, sounding 
ascription, characters created for princes, statesmen, 
id warriors, as these dignitaries might be fancied to 
ive thought, spoken, or acted ; it is in fact just the 
verse. It is a narrative at all times spirited, often 
nversational, of the most important movements of 
e nation, and of the nation’s intellect, and of the 
en whose intellects and acts framed or swayed the 
itional character, drawn from a careful collection of 
Le ample sources which are now available to every 
udent. It is a careful selection and appreciation of 
ie results of the acts, laws, and customs which J 
fluenced society, and either produced or flowed from 


that is yet published— opens the subject well as to 
style and literary execution. Mr. Knight prefers the 
pleasant to the stately. In his hands History lays 
aside her robes, her crown, and her majestic utter- 
ance ; she delights to linger by the wayside, under 
shady branches or by old crosses or ivied porches, and 
gossip about ancient roads and peoples, quoting 
quaint old poets and romancers, whom she would 
resolutely ignore in one of her graver moods. Her 
gossip is very pleasant and entertaining.” 

CITIZEN. 

particular phases of national character. There is 
another feature iu this work that must be noticed 
with commendation — the judicious and abundant use 
of woodcut illustrations and portraits. The qualities 
we have indicated as the distinguishing character- 
istics of the work are very prominently displayed in 
the occasional snatches of foreign history, which are 
necessary to render more intelligible an d interesting 
the annals of our own island. But, as already 
mentioned, the striking feature of the popular history 
is its devotion to the really important object of a 
historian's labours, to the illustration of the forma- 
tion, growth, and development of the national 
character and national mind.” 


THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES 

<Yom the Invasion of Caesar to the reign of Edward Y I.) are completed; each, with eight Steel 
Engravings and several hundred Woodcuts, handsomely bound in cloth, price 9s. 

THE THIRD VOLUME 

Will be published on the 16th of December. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 
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In 2 Vols cloth, price 12s., 

DEBIT AND CREDIT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV FREYTAG. By L. C. C. 

With a PREFACE by CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

“ The most popular German novel of the ag o."— Chevalier Bunsen. 

“A cordial, generous, deeply. human feeling pervades the book, while the picture-making is frequently 
admirable Of the rival versions, that of “ L. C. C." is preferable in point of style.”— Athenaum. * 

E DINBUR GH : THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON. 

NEW WORK BY MR. FRISWELL. 

Early in December,, f cap. 8vo, wniform with “ Richard Savage,” and the Standard Novels , with 
Illustrative Cover by C. Keene {of Punch), price 2s.; or cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. f 


DIAMONDS AND SPADES 


A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 

Bv the Author of “Thb Sham Pamphlets,” and “The Youno Couple.” 

The Publisher believes this to be the most interesting and vivid production of the Author. The scenes in the 
reformatory and the prison are drawn from actual experience and observation. The following notice will vouch for 
the power of the writer : — 

.v ‘‘Incomparably ; superior to writers of his class. Full of wit, pathos, tact, and knowledge of life. His style is 
that of the greatest master living, and page upon page convinces us that we have here a deep student, but no 
imitator. Me recommend his books to the reader with the warmest approbation * * * The ‘Sham Pamphlets’ 
plifiaw.? "SSL? 8 * P 0V T er . and calm 8at j re - They carry out that frightful philosophy of thorough and egotistical 
selfishness which has rarely been surpassed ; and the creation of the quiet turpitude of the hero an preaches the 
unutterable scoundrelism of ‘ Jonathan Wild the Great, • "—Dispatch. 11 

LONDON: HENRY LE A, 22, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Vol. I. (21 st thousand ), 3s. 6d. 

HOULSTON & WRIGHT, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


New Work by the Author of “Mary Powell.” 

This day , price 7s. 6 d., impost 8 vo, cloth gilt , 

THE YEAR NINE: A TALE OF THE TYROL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” WITH FRONTISPIECE. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE REFUGEE. 

Bt IVAN GOLOVIN. 

A Novel founded on Phrenological Observa- 
tions. 1 vol., 8 vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ The sight of a man struggling with European despot* 
ism, British selfishness, and American shrewdness, and 
devoting himself to the instruction of the people, is as 
interesting as the narrative of a missionary contending 
with wild beasts, and the inclemency of the weather, 
and enlightening savages.”— New York Atlas. 

TrI’bnbr and Co., 60, Paternoster Row# 



PIESSE & IiUBlXT 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE 

J E L L Y, ( 2s. Jars.) 

Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
Renders them soft , white, 
and healthy. 

2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN-MAKER TO THE QUEEN 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. ' 

JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respect- 

T «.*M r t0 inf ° rm the Commercial World, Scholastic 
Institutions, and the Public generally that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and, m accordance with the scientific spirit of the 
times, he has introduced a njw rbriks of his useful 
productions, which, for bxcbllbncb of tbmpsh 
quality of matkmial, and, above all, chbapnsss n* 
price, he believes will ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

PeD bear *the impress of his name as a guarantee 
or quality , and they are put up in the usual style of 

vSZiSSS? r h ’ with labeI and 

engased in 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium 

Sii b n r0 ! d P. 0 ^ 8 ’, ^itable for the various kinds of 
Writing taught in Schools. 

®° ld by all stationers, Booksellers, and other 

Mspectabie Dealers in steel Pens.— Merchants and 

stralf 5;? e t er8 be 8 ?PP lied at the Works, Graham 
Street, 5 5$, New Street, Birmingham; 

N o*t 01 L John Stbkbt > Njew Yohk ; and at 
J7, Grackchurch Sxrret, London. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


OWLANDS* 


V ^ amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine 

to d.v»t. increased Me to to. 

ties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 

AUXILIARIES OP HEALTH AND 
BEAUTY 

5 more than usually essential. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank ^ nd F “ h ' 0 “’ “ ,, 
e universally-known efficacy of these articles give them a celebrity unparalleled, and rendei 

em peculiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

>r imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining it in decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

aparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands, Arms, and 
eck; and 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

nstows on the Teeth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. 

Sold by A. Rowland & Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


'THE GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF^AIB, OR INVISIBLE 

STREET - 

F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF MEASURING 


Round the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 




THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF 
HAIR ONLY £1 10*. 



KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A SLIGHT COLD ” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

2H22L of a variety of 

wel/as by ail «**- — £ ** ^ 

'ely taken by the youngest child or the most delicate female. 

Sib,— I cannot resist informing you of the ’ for nw; and”yet?got completely 

r„Hthy taking abou^ha’f’a’snmH bo^of your^Lozenges, which I find are the only one, that relieve the cough 
thout deranging the stomach or d.gesuve organa. ^ ^ ^ your humble Berva nt, p HAWKER 

,;°_T;«ir ™r s coBGH L0 “ s ” 

e engraven^m the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genu . 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing is being mineralised, 
which effectually resists the powerful 
heat of the sun and the most violent 
rains, also obviating the stickiness and 
unpleasant smell peculiar to all other 
Waterproofs. — Price, according to size, 

40s. to 55s.; all silk throughout, 50s. 
to 65s. Measurement, length of coat, 
and size round the chest. 

Stout Siphonias, 35s. Leggings, 10s. 6d. Shooting Boots, Fishing-Stockings, Portable, 
folding Baths, Air Beds, Water Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, 
designed expressly for the Indian rivers, to carry one or more persons, weighing from 10 to 
40 lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE.— NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 




SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


“ IT is impossible to enumerate all the 
little contrivances that have helped to bring 
about increased longevity — such, for example, 
as the umbrella, which was so much ridiculed 
on its first introduction, and is now such a 
universal friend .” — Vide Times , Jan. 11, 1856. 

The continued rise in silk has rendered the 
use of 

ALPACA FOR UMBRELLAS 

completely indispensable, and the manu- 
facturers at 

BRADFORD 

are producing it in quality so nearly approach- 
ing silk that it can scarcely be distinguished 
from it, whilst its superiority in point of wear 
is well known. 

From the experience of the last few years, 

W. and J. SANGSTER are so convinced of 
the superiority of the Paragon Frames, that 
they continue to repair, if necessary, without 
any charge, all that may be purchased at any 
of their establishments, viz : — 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FAMILY JAliS. 



S Harry Warring- 
ton related to his 
new-found relative 
the simple story of 
his adventures at 
home, no doubt 
Madam Bernstein, 
who possessed a 
great sense of hu- 
mour and a remark- 
able knowledge of 
the world, formed 
her judgment re- 
specting the per- 
sons and events de- 
scribed ; and if her 
opinion was not in 
all respects favour- 
able, what can be 
said but that men 
and -women are im- 
perfect, and human 
life not entirely 
pleasant or profit- 
able ? The court and city-bred lady recoiled at the mere thought of 
her American sister’s countryfied existence. Such a life would be 
rather wearisome to most city-bred ladies. But little Madam War- 
rington knew no better, and was satisfied with her life, as indeed 
she was with herself in general. Because you and I are epicures 
or dainty feeders, it does not follow that Hodge is miserable • with 
his homely meal of bread and bacon. Madam Warrington had a 
life of duties and employments which might be hum-drum, but at any 
rate were pleasant to her. She was a brisk little woman of business, 
and all the affairs of her large estate came under her cognizance. No 
pie was baked at Castlewood but her little finger was in it. She set 
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the maids to their spinning, she saw the kitchen wenches at then- 
work, she trotted a-field on her pony, and oversaw the overseers and 
the negro hands as they worked in the tobacco and corn-fields. I a 
slave was ill, she would go to his quarters in any weather, and doctor 
him with great resolution. She had a book lull of receipts after the ole 
fashion, and a closet where she distilled waters and compounded 
elixirs, and a medicine-chest which was the terror of her neighbours. 
They trembled to be ill, lest the little lady should be upon them with ^ 

her decoctions and her pills. . 

A hundred years back there were scarce any towns in V lrgmia ; 
the establishments of the gently were little villages in which they 
and their vassals dwelt. Rachel Esmond ruled like a little 
queen in Castlewood ; the princes, her neighbours, governed their 
estates round about. Many of these were rather ne^y potentates, 
living plentifully but in the roughest fashion, having numerous domes- 
tics whose liveries were often ragged; keeping open houses, and 
turning away no stranger from their gates ; proud, idle, fond of all 
sorts of field sports as became gentlemen of good lineage. The widow 
of Castlewood was as hospitable as her neighbours, and a better econo- 
mist than most of them. More than one, no doubt, would have had no 
objection to share her life-interest in the estate, and supply the place 
of papa to her boys. But where was the man good enough for a 
person of her ladyship’s exalted birth ? There was a talk of making 
the Duke of Cumberland viceroy, or even king, over America. Madam 
Warrington’s gossips laughed, and said she was waiting for lnm. She 
remarked, with much gravity and dignity, that persons of as high birth 
as his Royal Highness had made offers of alliance to the Esmond 

family. . 

She had, as lieutenant under her, an officer’s widow who has been 
before named, and who had been Madam Esmond’s companion at 
school, as her late husband had been the regimental friend of the late 
Mr. Warrington. When the English girls at the Kensington Academy, 
where Rachel Esmond had her education, teased and tortured the little 
American stranger, and laughed at the princified airs which she g<^ e 
herself from a very early age, Fanny Parker defended and befriended 
her. They both married ensigns in Kingsley’s. They became tenderly 
attached to each other. It was “ my Fanny ” and “ my Rachel ” m 
the letters of the young ladies. Then, my Fanny’s husband died m sad 
out-at-elbowed circumstances, leaving no provision for his widow and 
her infant ; and, in one of his annual voyages, Captain Franks hi ought 
over Mrs. Mountain, in the Young Rachel, to Virginia. 

There was plenty of room in Castlewood House, and Mrs. Mountain 
served to enliven the place. She played cards with the mistress : she 
had some knowledge of music, and could help the eldest boy in that 
way : she laughed and was pleased with the guests : she saw to the 
strangers’ chambers, and presided over the presses and the linen. She 
was a kind, brisk, jolly-looking widow, and more than one unmarried 
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gentleman of tlie colony asked her to change her name for his own. 
But she chose to keep that of Mountain, though, and perhaps because, 
it had brought her no good fortune. One marriage was enough for her, 
she said. Mr. Mountain had amiably spent her little fortune and his 
own. Her last trinkets went to pay his funeral; and, as long as 
Madam Warrington would keep her at Castlewood, she preferred a 
home without a husband to any which as yet had been offered to her hi 
Virginia. The two ladies quarrelled plentifully ; but they loved each 
other: they made up their differences: they fell out again, to be 
reconciled presently. When either of the boys was ill, each lady vied 
with the other in maternal tenderness and care. In his last days and 
illness, Mrs. Mountain’s cheerfulness and kindness had been greatly 
appreciated by the Colonel, whose memory Madam Warrington regarded 
more than that of any living person. So that, year after year, when 
Captain Franks would ask Mrs. Mountain, in his pleasant way, whether 
she was going back with him that voyage ? she would decline, and say 
that she proposed to stay a year more. 

And when suitors came to Madam Warrington, as come they would, 
she would receive their compliments and attentions kindly enough, and 
asked more than one of these lovers whether it was Mrs. Mountain he 
came after ? She would use her best offices with Mountain. Fanny 
was the best creature, was of a good English family, and would make 
any gentleman happy. Did the Squire declare it was to her and not 
her dependent that he paid his addresses ? she would make him her 
gravest curtsey, say that she really had been utterly mistaken as to his 
views, and let him know that the daughter of the Marquis of Esmond 
lived for her people and her sons, and did not propose to change her 
condition. Have we not read how Queen Elizabeth was a perfectly 
sensible woman of business, and was pleased to inspire not only terror 
and awe, hut love in the bosoms of her subjects ? So the little Vir- 
ginian princess had her favourites, and accepted their flatteries, and 
grew tired of them, and was cruel or kind to them as suited her way- 
ward imperial humour. There was no ^amount of compliment which 
she would not graciously receive and take as her due. Her little foible 
was so well known that the wags used to practise upon it. Rattling- 
Jack Firebrace of Henrico county had free quarters for months at 
Castlewood, and was a prime favourite with the lady there, because he 
addressed verses to her which he stole out of the pocket-books. Tom 
Humbold of Spotsylvania wagered fifty hogsheads against five that he 
would make her institute an order of knighthood, and won his wager. 

The elder boy saw these freaks and oddities of his good mother’s 
disposition, and chafed and raged at them privately. From very early 
days he revolted when flatteries and compliments were paid to the little 
lady, and strove to expose them with his juvenile satire ; so that his 
mother would say gravely, “ The Esmonds were always of a jealous 
disposition, and my poor boy takes after my father and mother in this.” 
George hated Jack Firebrace and Tom Humbold, and all their like; 
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whereas Harry went out sporting with them, and fowling, and fishing, 
and cockfighting, and enjoyed all the fun of the collll *?> M . uknl 

One winter, after their first tutor had been dismissed, Madam 
Esmond took them to Williamsburg, for such education as tlie scho 
and college there afforded, and there it was the fortune of the family t 
listen to the preaching of the famous Mr. Whitfield, who had come m o 
Virginia, where the habits and preaching of the established clergy were 
noWery edifying. Unlike many of the neighbouring provinces Virginia 
wal a Church of England colony: the clergymen were paid by the 
State and had glebes allotted to them ; and, there being no Cliui c o 
England bishop as yet in America, the colonists were obliged to import 
theh divines from the mother-country. Such as came were not, natu- 
rally of the very best or most eloquent kind of pastors, Noblemen s 
WeS-on, insolent psnon* n-l.o h«l quarrelled irith ju.t.ee or the . 
bailiff brought their stained cassocks into the colony m the hopes of 
findnm a living there. No wonder that Whitfield s great voice stmed 
those whom hamless Mr. Broadbent, the Williamsburg chapkin never 
could awaken. At first the boys were as much excited as then nmthe 
by Mr. Whitfield : they sang hymns, and listened to him with fervour, 
and, could he have remained long enough among them, Hany and 
George had both worn black coats probably instead of epaulettes. 1 
simple boys communicated their experiences to one another and were 
on the daffy mid nightly look out for the sacred “ call,” m the hope o 
the possession of which such a vast multitude of Protestant England 

was thrilling at the time. . . 

But Mr. Whitfield could not stay always with the little congregation 
of Williamsburg. His mission was to enlighten the whole being e( 
people of the Church, and from the East to the West to trumpet he 
truth and bid slumbering sinners awaken. However he comforted 
widow with precious letters, and promised to send her a tutor foi liei 
sons who should be capable of teaching them not only profane learning, 
but of strengthening and confirming them in science much moie 

P1 In due course, a chosen vessel arrived from England. Young Mr. 
Ward had a voice as loud as Mr. Whitfield’s, and could talk almost as 
readily and for as long a time. Night and evening the hall sounded 
with his exhortations. The domestic negroes crept to the doors to 
listen to him. Other servants darkened the porch windows with then 
crisp heads to hear him discourse. It was over the black sheep of the 
Castlewood flock that Mr. Ward somehow had the most influence. 
These woolly lamblings were immensely affected by his exhortations, 
and, when lie gave out the hymn, there was such a negro chorus about 
the house as might be heard across the Potomac-sucli a cho ns 
as would never have been heard in the Cohmel s tnne—for that worthy 
gentleman had a suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any controversy with a clergyman but upon backgammon. A t. 
money was wanted for charitable purposes no man was more ready, and 
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the good, easy Virginian clergyman, who loved backgammon heartily, 
too, said that the worthy Colonel’s charity must cover his other short- 
comings. 

Ward was a handsome young man. His preaching pleased Madam 
Esmond from the first, and, I daresay, satisfied her as much as Mr. 
Whitfield’s. Of course it cannot be the case at the present day when 
they are so finely educated, but women, a hundred years ago, were 
credulous, eager to admire and believe, and apt to imagine all sorts of 
excellences in the object of their admiration. For weeks, nay, months, 
Madam Esmond was never tired of hearing Mr. Ward’s great glib voice 
and voluble common-places : and, according to her wont, she insisted 
that her neighbours should come and listen to him, and ordered them 
to be converted. Her young favourite, Mr. Washington, she was 
especially anxious to influence ; and again and again pressed him to 
come and stay at Castlewood and benefit by the spiritual advantages 
there to be obtained. But that young gentleman found he had par- 
ticular business which called him home or away from home, and always 
ordered his horse of evenings when the time was coming for Mr. Ward’s 
exercises. And — what boys are just towards their pedagogue ? — the 
twins, grew speedily tired and even rebellious under their new teacher. 

They found him a bad scholar, a dull fellow, and ill-bred to boot. 
George knew much more Latin and Greek than his master, and caught 
him in perpetual blunders and false quantities. Harry, who could take 
much greater liberties than were allowed to his elder brother, mimicked 
Ward’s manner of eating and talking, so that Mrs. Mountain and even 
Madam Esmond were forced to laugh, and little Fanny Mountain would 
crow with delight. Madam Esmond would have found the fellow out 
for a vulgar quack but for her son’s opposition, which she, on her part, 
opposed with her own indomitable will. “ What matters whether he 
has more or less of profane learning ?” she asked ; “ in that which is 
most precious, Mr. W. is able to be a teacher to all of us. What if his 
manners are a little rough ? Heaven does not choose its elect from 
among the great and wealthy. I wish you knew one book, children, as 
well as Mr. Ward does. It is your wicked pride — the pride of all the 
Esmonds — which prevents you from listening to him. Go down on 
your knees in your chamber and pray to be corrected of that dreadful 
fault.” Ward’s discourse that evening was about Naaman the Syrian, 
and the pride he had in his native rivers of Abana and Pharpar, 
which lie vainly imagined to be superior to the healing waters of 
Jordan — the moral being, that he, Ward, was the keeper and guardian 
of the undoubted waters of Jordan, and that the unhappy, conceited 
boys must go to perdition unless they came to him. 

George now began to give way to a wicked sarcastic method, which, 
perhaps, he had inherited from iiis grandfather, and with which, when a 
quiet, skilful young person chooses to employ it, he can make a whole 
family uncomfortable. He took up Ward’s pompous remarks and made 
jokes of them, so that that young divine chafed and almost choked over 
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liis oreat meals. He made Madam Esmond angry, and doubly so when 
he sent off Harry into fits of laughter. Her authority was defied, her 
officer scorned and insulted, her youngest child perverted, by the obsti- 
nate elder brother. She made a desperate and unhappy attempt to 

maintain her power. . „ , , 

The boys were fourteen years of age, Harry being taller and much 
more advanced than his brother, who was delicate, and as yet almost 
cliild-like in stature and appearance. The baculine method was a quite 
common mode of argument ill those days. Seijeants, schoolmasters, 
slave-overseers, used the cane freely. Our little boys had been horsed 
many a day by Mr. Dempster, their Scotch tutor, in their grandfather s 
time; and Harry, especially, had got to be quite accustomed to the 
practice, and made very light of it. But, in the interregnum after 
Colonel Esmond’s death, the cane had been laid aside, and the young 
gentlemen of Castlewood had been allowed to have their own way. Her 
own and her lieutenant’s authority being now spurned by the youthful 
rebels, the unfortunate mother thought of restoring it by means of 
coercion. She took counsel of Mr. Ward. That athletic young pecla- 
ao<me could easily find chapter and verse to warrant the course which 
he wished to pursue— in fact, there was no doubt about the whole- 
someness of the practice in those days. He had begun by flattering the 
hoys, finding a good berth and snug quarters at Castlewood, and hoping 
to remain there. But they laughed at his flattery, they scorned his 
had manners, they yawned soon at his sermons ; the more tlieir mother 
favoured him, the more they disliked him ; and so the tutor and t le 
pupils cordially hated each other. Mrs. Mountain, who was the hoys 
friend, especially George’s friend, whom she thought unjustly treated 
hy his mother, warned the lads to he prudent, and that some conspiracy 
was hatching against them. “ Ward is more obsequious than ever to 
your mamma. It turns my stomach, it does, to hear him flatter, and 
to see him gobble— the odious wretch ! You must he on your guard, 
my poor hoys— you must leam your lessons, and not anger your tutor. 
A mischief will come, I know it will. Your mamma was talking about 
you to Mr. Washington the other day, when I came into the room. I 
don’t like that Major Washington, you know I don’t. Don’t say O 
Mounty ! Master Harry. You always stand up for your friends, you 
do. The Major is very handsome and tall, and he may he very good, 
hut he is much too old a young man for me. Bless you, my dears, the 
quantity of wild oats your father sowed and my own poor Mountain 
when they were Ensigns in Kingsley’s, would fill sacks full ! Show 
me Mr. Washington’s wild oats, I say — not a grain ! Well, I hap- 
pened to step in last Tuesday, when he was here with your mamma ; 
and I am sure they were talking about you, for he said, ‘ Discipline is 
discipline, and must he preserved. There can he hut one command m 
a house, ma’am, and you must he the mistress of youis. 

« The very words he used to me,” cries Harry. “ He told me that 
he did not like to meddle with other folks’ affairs, hut that our mothei 
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was very angry, dangerously angry, lie said, and he begged me to obey 
Mr. Ward, and specially to press George to do so. ’ 

“ Let him manage his own house, not mine ; ” says George, very 
haughtily. And the caution, far from benefiting him, only rendered 
the lad more supercilious and refractory. 

On the next day the storm broke, and vengeance fell on the little 
rebel’s head. Words passed between George and Mr. Ward during the 
morning study. The boy was quite insubordinate and unjust * even his 
faithful brother cried out, and owned that he was in the wrong. Mr. 
Ward kept his temper — to compress, bottle up, cork down, and prevent 
your anger from present furious explosion, is called keeping your temper 
—and said he should speak upon this business to Madam Esmond. 
When the family met at dinner, Mr. Ward requested her ladyship to 
stay, and, temperately enough, laid the subject of dispute before her. 

He asked Master Harry to confirm what he had said : and poor 
Harry was obliged to admit all the Dominie’s statements. 

George, standing under his grandfather’s portrait by the chimney, 
said haughtily that what Mr. Ward had said was perfectly correct. 

“ To be a tutor to such a pupil is absurd,” said Mr. Ward, making a 
long speech, interspersed with many of his usual Scripture phrases, at 
each of which, as they occurred, that wicked young George smiled, and 
pished scornfully, and at length Ward ended by asking her honour’s 
leave to retire. 

“ Not before you have punished this wicked and disobedient child,” 
said Madam Esmond, who had been gathering anger during Ward’s 
harangue, and especially at her son’s behaviour. 

“ Punish ! ” says George. 

“ Yes, Sir, punish ! If means of love and entreaty fail, as they have 
with your proud heart, other means must be found to bring you to 
obedience. I punish you now, rebellious boy, to guard you from greater 
punishment hereafter. The discipline of this family must be main- 
tained. There can be but one command in a house, and I must be the 
mistress of mine. You will punish this refractory boy, Mr. Ward, as 
we have agreed that you should do, and it there is the least resistance 
on his part, my overseer and servants will lend you aid. 

In some such words the widow no doubt must have spoken, but with 
many vehement Scriptural allusions, which it does not become this 
chronicler to copy. To be for ever applying to the Sacred Oracles, and 
accommodating their sentences to your purpose — to be for ever taking 
Heaven into your confidence about your private affairs, and passion- 
ately calling for its interference in your family quarrels and difficulties 
— to be so familiar with its designs and schemes as to be able to threaten 
your neighbour with its thunders, and to know precisely its intentions 
regarding him and others who differ from your infallible opinion this 
was the schooling which our simple widow had received from her im- 
petuous young spiritual guide, and I doubt whether it brought her 
much comfort. 
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In the midst of his mother’s harangue, in spite of it, perhaps, George 
Esmond felt he had been wrong. “ There can be but one command in 
the house, and you must be mistress — I know who said those words 
before you,” George said, slowly, and looking very white — “ and — and 
I know, mother, that I have acted wrongly to Mr. Ward.” 

“ He owns it ! He asks pardon ! ” cries Harry. “ That’s right, 
George ! That’s enough : isn’t it ? ” * 

“ No, it is not enough ! ” cried the little woman. “ The disobedient 
boy must pay the penalty of his disobedience. When I was headstrong, 
as I sometimes was as a child before my spirit was changed and 
humbled, my mamma punished me, and I submitted. So must George. 
I desire you will do your duty, Mr. Ward.” 

“ Stop, mother ! — you don’t quite know what you are doing,” George 
said, exceedingly agitated. 

“ I know that he who spares the rod spoils the child, ungrateful 
boy ! ” says Madam Esmond, with more references of the same nature, 
which George heard, looking very pale and desperate. 

Upon the mantel-piece, under the Colonel’s portrait, stood a cliina- 
cup, by which the widow set great store, ar her father had always been 
accustomed to drink from it. George suddenly took it, and a strange 
smile passed over his pale face. 

“ Stay one minute. Don’t go away yet,” he cried to his mother, 
who was leaving the room. “ You — you are very fond of this cup, 
mother ? ” — and Harry looked at him, wondering. “ If I broke it, it 
could never be mended, could it? All the tinkers’ rivets would 
not make it a whole cup again. My dear old grandpapa’s cup! 
I have been wrong. Mr. Ward, I ask pardon. I will try and 
amend.” 

The widow looked at her son indignantly, almost scornfully. “I 
thought,” she said, “ I thought an Esmond had been more of a man 
than to be afraid, and ” — here she gave a little scream as Harry 
uttered an exclamation, and dashed forward with his hands stretched 
out towards his brother. 

George, after looking at the cup, raised it, opened his hand, and let 
it fall on the marb]^ slab below him. Harry had tried in vain to 
catch it. 

“ It is too late, Hal,” George said. “ You will never mend that 
again — never. Now, mother, I am ready, as it is your wish. Will 
you come and see whether I am afraid? Mr. Ward, I am your 
servant. Your servant ? Your slave ! And the next time I meet 
Mr. Washington, madam, I will thank him for the advice which he 
gave you.” 

“ I say, do your duty, sir ! ” cried Mrs. Esmond, stamping her little 
foot. And George, making a low bow to Mr. Ward, begged him to go 
first out of the room to the study. 

“ Stop ! For God’s sake, mother, stop ! ” cried poor Hal. But 
passion was boiling in the little woman’s heart, and she would not hear 
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the boy’s petition. “ You only abet him, sir ! ” she cried. “ If I had 
to do it myself, it should be done ! ” And Harry, with sadness and 
wrath in his countenance, left the room by the door through which 
Mr. Ward and his brother had just issued. 

The widow sank down on a great chair near it, and sat awhile 
vacantly looking at the fragments of the broken cup. Then she 
inclined her head towards the door — one of half-a-dozen of carved 
mahogany which the Colonel had brought from Europe. For a while 
there was silence : then a loud outcry, which made the poor mother 
start. 

In another minute Mr. Ward came out bleeding, from a great wound 
on his head, and behind him Harry, with flaring eyes, and brandishing 
a little couteau-de-cliasse of his grandfather, which hung with others of 
the Colonels weapons, on the Library wall. 

“ I don’t care. I did it,” says Harry. “ I couldn’t see this fellow 
strike my brother; and, as lie lifted his hand, I flung the great ruler 
at him. I couldn’t help it. I won’t hear it ; and, if one lifts a hand 
to me or my brother, I’ll have his life,” shouts Harry, brandishing the 
hanger. 

The widow gave a great gasp and a sigh as she looked at the young 
champion and his victim. She must have suffered terribly during the 
few minutes of the boys’ absence ; and the stripes which she imagined 
had been inflicted on the elder had smitten her own heart. She longed 
to take both boys to it. She was not angry now. Very likely she was 
delighted with the thought of the younger’s prowess and generosity. 
“ You are a very naughty disobedient child,” she said, in an exceedingly 
peaceable voice. “ My poor Mr. Ward ! What a rebel, to strike you ! 
Papa’s great ebony ruler, was it ? Lay down that hanger, child. 
’Twas General Webb gave it to my papa after the siege of Lille. Let 
me bathe your wound, my good Mr. Ward, and thank Heaven it was 
no worse. Mountain ! Go fetch me some court-plaster out of the 
middle drawer in the japan cabinet. Here comes George. Put on 
your coat and waistcoat, child ! You were going to’ take your punish- 
ment, sir, and that is sufficient. Ask pardon, Harry, of good Mr. 
Ward, for your wicked rebellious spirit, — I do, with all my heart, I am 
sure. And guard against your passionate nature, child — and pray to 
be forgiven. My son, 0, my son ! ” Here, with a burst of tears 
which she could no longer control, the little woman threw herself on 
the neck of her eldest born ; whilst Harry, laying the hanger down, 
went up very feebly to Mr. Ward, and said, “ Indeed, I ask your 
pardon, sir. I couldn’t help it ; on my honour I couldn’t ; nor bear to 
see my brother struck.” 

The widow was scared, as after her embrace she looked up at 
George’s pale face. In reply to her eager caresses, he coldly kissed her 
on the forehead, and separated from her. “ You meant for the best, 
mother,” he said, “ and I was in the wrong. But the cup is broken ; 
and all the lung’s horses and all the king’s men cannot mend it. 
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There — Put the fair side outwards on the mantelpiece, and the wound 
will not show.” 

Again Madam Esmond looked at the lad, as he placed the fragments 
of the poor cup on the ledge where it had always been used to stand. 
Her power over him was gone. He had dominated her. She was not 
sorry for the defeat ; for women like not only to conquer, but to he 
conquered; and from that day the young gentleman was master at 
Castlewood. His mother admired him as he went up to Harry, 
graciously and condescendingly gave Hal his hand, and said, “ Thank 
you, brother ! ” as if he were a prince, and Harry a general who had 
helped him in a great battle. 

Then George went up to Mr. Ward, who was still piteously bathing 
his eye and forehead in the water. “ I ask pardon for Hal’s violence, 
sir,” George said, in great state. “ You see, though we are very young, 
we are gentlemen, and cannot brook an insult from strangers. I 
should have submitted, as it was mamma’s desire ; but I am glad she 
no longer entertains it.” 

“And pray, sir, who is to compensate me ? ” says Mr. Ward, “ who 
is to repair the insult done to me ? ” 

“We are very young,” says George, with another of his old-fashioned 
bows. “ We shall be fifteen soon. Any compensation that is usual 
amongst gentlemen ” . . . . 

“ This, sir, to a minister of the word ! ” bawls out Ward, starting 
up, and who knew perfectly well the lads’ skill in fence, having a score 
of times been foiled by the pair of them. 

“You are not a clergyman yet. We thought you might like to be 
considered as a gentleman. We did not know.” 

“ A gentleman ! I am a Christian, sir ! ” says Ward, glaring 
furiously, and clenching his great fists. 

“ Well, well, if you won’t fight, why don’t you forgive ? ” says Harry. 
“If you don’t forgive, why don’t you fight? That’s what I call the 
horns of a dilemma and he laughed his frank, jolly laugh. 

But this was nothing to the laugh a few days afterwards, when, the 
quarrel having been patched up, along with poor Mr. Ward’s eye, the 
unlucky tutor was holding forth according to his custom. He tried to 
preach the boys into respect for him, to reawaken the enthusiasm 
which the congregation had felt for him ; he wrestled with their 
manifest indifference, he implored Heaven to warm their cold hearts 
again, and to lift up those who were falling back. All was in vain. 
The widow wept no more at his harangues, was no longer excited by 
his loudest tropes and similes, nor appeared to be much frightened by 
the very hottest menaces with which he peppered his discourse. Nay, 
she pleaded headache, and would absent herself of an evening, on 
which occasion the remainder of the little congregation was very cold 
indeed. One day then, Ward, still making desperate efforts to get 
back his despised authority, was preaching on the beauty of subordina- 
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tion, the present lax spirit of the age, and the necessity of obeying our 
spiritual and temporal rulers. “ For why, my dear friends,” he nobly 
asked (he was in the habit of asking immensely dull questions, and 
straightway answering them with corresponding platitudes) “ why are 
governors appointed, but that we should he governed ? Why are tutors 
engaged, hut that children should he taught ? ” (here a look at the boys) 

“ Why are rulers ” Here he paused, looking with a sad, puzzled 

face at the young gentlemen. He saw in their countenances the double 
meaning of the unlucky word he had uttered, and stammered, and 
thumped the table with his fist. “ Why, I say, are rulers ” 

“ Rulers ” says George, looking at Harry. 

“ Rulers ! ” says Hal, putting his hand to his eye, where the poor 
tutor still bore marks of the late scuffle. Rulers, o-ho ! It was too 
much. The boys burst out in an explosion of laughter. Mrs. Mountain, 
who was full of fun, could not help joining in the chorus ; and little 
Fanny, who had always behaved very demurely and silently at these 
ceremonies, crowed again, and clapped her little hands at the others 
laughing, not in the least knowing the reason why. 

This could not be home. Ward shut down the hook before him ; in 
a few angry, hut eloquent and manly words, said he would speak no 
more in that place ; and left Castlewood not in the least regretted by 
Madam Esmond, who had doted on him three months before. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE VIRGINIANS BEGIN TO SEE THE WORLD. 

?TER the departure of her un- 
fortunate spiritual adviser and 
chaplain, Madam Esmond and 
her son seemed to be quite re- 
conciled: hut although George 
never spoke of the quarrel with 
his mother, it must have weighed 
upon the hoy’s mind very pain- 
fully, for he had a fever soon 
after the last recounted domestic 
occurrences, during which illness 
his brain once or twice wan- 
dered, when he shrieked out, 

4 4 Broken ! Broken ! It never, 
never can he mended ! ” to the 
silent terror of his mother, who 
sate watching the poor child as 
he tossed wakeful upon his midnight bed. His malady defied her 
skill, and increased in spite of all the nostrums which the good widow 
kept in her closet and administered so freely to her people. She had to 
undergo another humiliation, and one day little Mr. Dempster beheld 
her at his door on horseback. She had ridden through the snow on 
her pony, to implore him to give his aid to her poor boy. “ I shall 
bury my resentment, Madam,” said he, “ as your ladyship buried your 
pride. Please God, I may be time enough to help my dear young 
pupil ! ” So he put up his lancet, and his little provision of medica- 
ments ; called his only negro-boy after him, shut up his lonely hut, and 
once more returned to Castlewood. That night and for some days 
afterwards it seemed very likely that poor Harry would become heir of 
Castlewood ; but by Mr. Dempster’s skill the fever was got over, the 
intermittent attacks diminished in intensity, and George was restored 
almost to health again. A change of air, a voyage even to England, 
was recommended, but the widow had quarrelled with her cliildien s 
relatives there, and owned with contrition that she had been too hasty. 
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A journey to the north and east was determined on, and the two young 
gentlemen, with Mr. Dempster as their tuton and a couple of servants 
to attend them, took a voyage to New-York, and thence up the beautiful 
Hudson river to Albany, where they were received by the first gentry of 
the province, and thence into the French provinces, where they had the 
best recommendations, and were hospitably entertained by the French 
gentry. Harry camped with the Indians, and took furs and shot bears. 
George, who never cared for field-sports and whose health was still 
delicate, was a special favourite with the French ladies, who were 
accustomed to see very few young English gentlemen speaking the 
French language so readily as our young gentlemen. George especially 
perfected his accent so as to be able to pass for a Frenchman. He had 
the bel air completely, every person allowed. He danced the minuet 
elegantly. He learned the latest imported French catches and songs, 
and played them beautifully on his violin, and would have sung them 
too but that his voice broke at this time, and changed from treble to 
bass ; and, to the envy of poor Harry, who was absent on a bear-hunt, 
he even had an affair of honour with a young ensign of the regiment 
of Auvergne, the Chevalier de la Jabotiere, whom he pinked in the 
shoulder, and with whom he afterwards swore an eternal friendship. 
Madame de Mouchy, the superintendent’s lady, said the mother was 
blest who had such a son, and wrote a complimentary letter to Madam 
Esmond upon Mr. George s behaviour. I fear, Mr. Whitfield would 
not have been over-pleased with the widow’s elation on hearing of her 
son’s prowess. 

When the lads returned home at the end of ten delightful months, 
their mother was surprised at their growth and improvement. George 
especially was so grown as to come up to his younger-born brother. 
The boys could hardly be distinguished one from another, especially 
when their hair was powdered ; but that ceremony bemg too cumbrous 
for country-life, each of the gentlemen commonly wore his own hair, 
George his raven black, and Harry his light locks tied with a 
ribbon. 

The reader who has been so kind as to look over the first pages of 
the lad’s simple biography, must have observed that Mr. George 
Esmond was of a jealous and suspicious disposition, most generous and 
gentle and incapable of an untruth, and though too magnanimous to 
revenge, almost incapable of forgiving any injury. George left home 
with no good will towards an honourable gentleman, whose name 
afterwards became one of the most famous in the world ; and he 
returned from his journey not in the least altered in his opinion of his 
mother’s and grandfather’s friend. Mr. Washington, though then but 
just of age, looked and felt much older. He always exhibited an extra- 
ordinary simplicity and gravity *. he had managed his mother s and his 
family’s affairs from a very early age, and was trusted by all his 
friends and the gentry of his county more than persons twice his senior. 

Mrs. Mountain, Madam Esmond’s friend and companion, who dearly 
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loved tlie two boys and her patroness, in spite of many quarrels with 
the latter, and daily threats of parting, was a most amusing droll 
letter- writer, and used to write to the two boys on their travels. Now, 
Mrs. Mountain was of a jealous turn likewise ; especially she had a 
great turn for match-making, and fancied that eveiy body had a design 
to marry every body else. There scarce came an unmarried man to 
Castlewood but Mountain imagined the gentleman had an eye towards 
the mistress of the mansion. She was positive that odious Mr. Ward 
intended to make love to the widow, and pretty sure the latter liked 
him. She knew that Mr. Washington wanted to be married, was 
certain that such a shrewd young gentleman would look out for a rich 
wife, and, as for the differences of ages, what matter that the Major 
(major was his rank in the militia) was fifteen years younger than 
Madam Esmond ? They were used to such marriages in the family ; 
my lady her mother was how many years older than the Colonel when 
she married him ? — When she married him and was so jealous that she 
never would let the poor Colonel out of her sight. The poor Colonel ! 
after his wife, he had been henpecked by his little daughter. And she 
would take after her mother, and marry again, be sure of that. Madam 
was a little chit of a woman, not five feet in her highest head-dress and 
shoes, and Mr. Washington a great tall man of six feet two. Great 
tall men always married little chits of women: therefore, Mr. W. 
must be looking after the widow. What could be more clear than 
the deduction ? 

She communicated these sage opinions to her boy, as she called 
George, who begged her, for Heaven’s sake, to hold her tongue. This 
she said she could do, but she could not keep her eyes always shut ; 
and she narrated a hundred circumstances which had occurred in the 
young gentleman’s absence, and which tended, as she thought, to 
confirm her notions. Had Mountain imparted these pretty suspicions 
to his brother? George asked sternly. No. George was her boy; 
Harry was his mother’s boy. “ Sim likes him best, and I like you 
best, George,” cries Mountain. “ Besides, if I were to speak to him, he 
would tell your mother in a minute. Poor Harry can keep nothing 
quiet, and then there would be a pretty quarrel between Madam 
and me ! ” 

“ I beg you to keep this quiet, Mountain,” said Mr. George, with great 
dignity, “ or you and I shall quarrel too. Neither to me nor to any one 
else in the world must you mention such an absurd suspicion.” 

Absurd ! Why absurd ? Mr. Washington was constantly with the 
widow. His name was for ever in her mouth. She was never tired of 
pointing out his virtues and examples to her sons. She consulted him 
on eveiy question respecting her estate and its management. She never 
bought a horse or sold a barrel of tobacco without his opinion. There 
was a room at Castlewood regularly called Mr. Washington’s room. He 
actually leaves his clothes here and his portmanteau when he goes 
away. “ Ah ! George, George ! One day will come when he won t go 
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away,” groaned Mountain, wlio, of course, always returned to the subject 
of which she was forbidden to speak. Meanwhile Mr. George adopted 
towards his mother’s favourite a fiigid courtesy, at which the honest 
gentleman chafed but did not care to remonstrate, or a stinging sarcasm, 
which he would break through as he would burst through so many 
brambles on those hunting excursions in which he and Harry Warring- 
ton rode so constantly together ; whilst George, retreating to his tents, 
read mathematics, and French, and Latin, and sulked in his book-room 
more and more lonely. 

Harry was away from home with some other sporting friends (it is to 
be feared the young gentleman’s acquaintances were not all as eligible 
as Mr. Washington), when the latter came to pay a visit at Castlewood. 
He was so peculiarly tender and kind to the mistress there, and received 
by her with such special cordiality, that George Warrington’s jealousy 
had well nigh broken out in open rupture. But the visit was one of 
adieu, as it appeared. Major Washington was going on a long and 
dangerous journey, quite to the western Virginia frontier and beyond it. 
The French had been for some time past making inroads into our terri- 
tory. The government at home, as well as those of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, were alarmed at this aggressive spirit of the Lords of Canada 
and Louisiana. Some of our settlers had already been driven from 
their holdings by Frenchmen in arms, and the governors of the British 
provinces were desirous to stop their incursions, or at any rate to 
protest against their invasion. 

We chose to hold our American colonies by a law that was at least 
convenient for its framers. The maxim was, that whoever possessed 
the coast had a right to all the territory inland as far as the Pacific ; so 
that the British charters only laid down the limits of the colonies from 
north to south, leaving them quite free from east to west. The French, 
meanwhile, had their colonies to the north and south, and aimed at con- 
necting them by the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence and the great inter- 
mediate lakes and waters lying to the westward of the British possessions. 
In the year 1748, though peace was signed between the two European 
kingdoms, the colonial question remained unsettled, to be opened again 
when either party should be strong enough to urge it. In the year 
1753, it came to an issue, on the Ohio river, where the British and 
French settlers met. To be sure, there existed other people besides 
French and British, who thought they had a title to the territory about 
which the children of their White Fathers were battling, namely, the 
native Indians and proprietors of the soil. But the logicians of St. 
James’s and Versailles wisely chose to consider the matter in dispute as 
a European and not a Bed-man’s question, eliminating him from the 
argument, but employing his tomahawk as it might serve the turn of 
either litigant. 

A company, called the Ohio Company, having grants from the 
Virginia government of lands along that river, found themselves 
invaded in their settlements by French military detachments, who 
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roughly ejected the Britons from their holdings. These latter applied 
for protection to Mr. Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
who determined upon sending an ambassador to the French command- 
ing officer on the Ohio, demanding that the French should desist from 
their inroads upon the territories of his Majesty King Geoige. 

Young Mr. Washington jumped eagerly at the chance of distinction 
which this sendee afforded him, and volunteered to leave Ins home and 
his rural and professional pursuits in Virginia, to cany the governors 
message to the French officer. Taking a guide, an interpreter, and a 
few attendants, and following the Indian tracks hi the fall of the year 
1753, the intrepid young envoy made his way from Williamsburg 
almost to the shores of Lake Erie, and found the French commander at 
Fort le Bceuf. That officer’s reply was brief : his orders were to hold 
the place and drive all the English from it. The French avowed then- 
intention of taking possession of the Ohio. And with this rough 
answer the messenger from Virginia had to return through danger and 
difficulty, across lonely forest and frozen river, shaping his course by 
the compass, and camping at night in the snow by the forest fires. 

Harry Warrington cursed his ill-fortune that he had been absent 
from home on a cock-fight, when he might have had chance of sport so 
much nobler; and on his return from his expedition, which he had 
conducted with an heroic energy and simplicity, Major Washington was 
a treater favourite than ever with the lady of Castlewood. She pointed 
him out as a model to both her sons. “ Ah, Harry ! ” she would say 
“think of you, with your cock-fighting and your racmg-matclies, and 
the Major away there in the wilderness, watching the French, and 
battling with the frozen rivers ! Ah, George ! learning may be a very 
good thing, but I wish my eldest son were doing something m the 

service of liis country ! ” , 

“ I desire no better than to go home and seek for employment, 
Ma’am,” says George. “You surely will not have me serve under 
Mr. Washington, in his new regiment, or ask a commission from Mr. 

Dinwiddie ? ” . . „ 

“An Esmond can only serve with the king’s commission, says 
Madam, “ and as for asking a favour from Mr. Lieutenant-Governor 
Dinwiddie, I would rather beg my bread.” 

Mr. Washington was at this time raising such a regiment as, with 
the scanty pay and patronage of the Virginian government, he could get 
together, and proposed, with the help of these men-of-war, to put a 
more peremptory veto upon the French invaders than the solitary 
ambassador had been enabled to lay. A small force under another 
officer, Colonel Trent, had been already despatched to the west, with 
orders to fortify themselves so as to be able to resist any attack ot the 
enemy. The French troops, greatly outnumbering ours, came up with 
the English outposts, who were fortifying themselves at a place on the 
confines of Pennsylvania where the great city of Pittsburg now stands. 
A Virginian officer with but forty men was in no condition to resist 
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twenty times that number of Canadians, who appeared before his 
incomplete works. He was suffered to draw back without molestation ; 
and the French, taking possession of his fort, strengthened it, and 
christened it by the name of the Canadian governor, Du Quesne. Up to 
this time no actual blow of war had been struck. The troops repre- 
senting the hostile nations were in presence — the guns were loaded, 
but no one as yet had cried 44 Fire.” It was strange, that in a savage 
forest of Pennsylvania, a young Virginian officer should fire a shot, 
and waken up a war which was to last for sixty years, which was to 
cover his own country and pass into Europe, to cost France her 
American colonies, to sever ours from us, and create the great Western 
republic ; to rage over the Old World when extinguished in the New ; 
and, of all the myriads engaged in the vast contest, to leave the prize 
of the greatest fame with him who struck the first blow ! 

He little knew of the fate in store for him. A simple gentleman, 
anxious to serve his king and do his duty, lie volunteered for the first 
sendee, and executed it with admirable fidelity. In the ensuing year 
he took the command of the small body of provincial troops with which 
he marched to repel the Frenchmen. He came up with their advanced 
guard and fired upon them, killing their leader. After this he had 
himself to fall back with his troops, and was compelled to capitulate to 
the superior French force. On 4tli of July, 1754, the Colonel marched 
out with his troops from the little fort where he had hastily entrenched 
himself (and which they called Fort Necessity), gave up the place to the 
conqueror, and took his way home. 

His command was over : his regiment disbanded after the fruitless, 
inglorious march and defeat. Saddened and humbled in spirit, the 
young officer presented himself after a while to his old friends at 
Castlewood. He was very young; before he set forth on his first 
campaign he may have indulged in exaggerated hopes of success, and 
uttered them. 44 I was angry when I parted from you,” he said to 
George Warrington, holding out his hand, which the other eagerly 
took. 44 You seemed to scorn me and my regiment, George. I thought 
you laughed at us, and your ridicule made me angry. I boasted too 
much of what we would do.” 

“ Nay, you have done your best, George,” says the other, who quite 
forgot his previous jealousy in his old comrade’s misfortune. 44 Every 
body knows that a hundred and fifty starving men with scarce a round 
of ammunition left, could not face five times their number perfectly 
armed, and everybody who knows Mr. Washington knows that he would 
do his duty. Harry and I saw the French in Canada last year. They 
obey but one will : in our provinces each governor has his own. They 
were royal troops the French sent against you.” . . . 

44 0 but that some of ours were here ! ” cries Madam Esmond, tossing 
her head up. 44 1 promise you a few good English regiments would make 
the white-coats run.” 

44 You think nothing of the provincials : and I must say nothing now 
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CHAPTEE VII. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 



UEELY no man 
can have better 
claims to sym- 
pathy than brave- 
ly, youth, good 
looks, and misfor- 
tune. Madam Es- 
mond might have 
had twenty sons, 
and yet had a 
light to admire 
her young soldier. 
Mr. Washington's 
room was more 
than ever Mr. 
Washington’s room 
now. She raved 
about him and 
praised him in all 
companies. She 
more than ever 
pointed out his excellences to her sons, contrasting his sterling 
qualities with Harry’s love of pleasure (the wild hoy !) and George’s 
listless musings over his books. George was not disposed to like Mr. 
Washington any better for his mother’s extravagant praises. He coaxed 
the jealous demon within him until he must have become a perfect pest 
to himself and all the friends round about him. He uttered jokes so 
deep that his simple mother did not know their meaning, but sate 
bewildered at his sarcasms, and powerless what to think of his 
moody, saturnine humour. 

Meanwhile, public events were occurring, which were to influence the 
fortunes of all our homely family. The quarrel between the French and 
English North Americans from being a provincial, had grown to be a 
national, quarrel. Reinforcements from France had already arrived in 
Canada ; and English troops were expected in Virginia. “ Alas ! my 
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dear friend!” wrote Madame la Presidente de Mouchy, from Quebec, 
to her young friend George Warrington. “ How contrary is the destiny 
to us. I see you quitting the embrace of an adored mother to precipi- 
tate yourself in the amis of Bellona. I see you pass wounded after 
combats. I hesitate almost to wish victory to our lilies when I behold 
you ranged under the banners of the Leopard. There are enmities 
which the heart does not recognise— ours assuredly are at peace among 
these tumults. All here love and salute you as well as Monsieur the 
Bear-hunter, your brother (that cold Hippolyte who preferred the chase 
to the soft conversation of our ladies !) Your friend, your enemy, the 
Chevalier de la Jabotiere burns to meet on the field of Mars Ins generous 
rival. M. Du Quesne spoke of you last night at supper. M. Du Quesne, 
my husband send affectuous remembrances to their young inend, with 
which are ever joined those of your sincere Presidente de Mouchy. 

« The banner of the Leopard,” of which George’s fair correspondent 
wrote, was, indeed, flung out to the winds, and a number of the king s 
soldiers were rallied round it. It was resolved to wrest from the French 
all the conquests they had made upon British dominion. A couple o 
regiments were raised and paid by the king in America, and a fleet with 
a couple more was despatched from home under an experienced com- 
mander. In February, 1755, Commodore Keppel, in the famous ship 
Centurion, in which Anson had made his voyage round the world, 
anchored in Hampton Roads with two ships of war under Ins command, 
and having on board General Braddock, Ins staff, and a part of Ins 
troops. Mr. Braddock was appointed by the Duke. A hundred years 
ago the Duke of Cumberland was called The Duke par excellence in 
England— as another famous warrior has since been called. Rot so great 
a Duke certainly was that first-named Prince as Ins party esteemed lum, 
and surely not so bad a one as his enemies have painted him. A fleet 
of transports speedily followed Prince William's general, bunging s oies, 
and men, and money in plenty. 

The great man landed his troops at Alexandria on the Potomac nver, 
and repaired to Annapolis in Maryland, where lie ordered the governors 
of the different colonies to meet him m council, urging them each to 
call upon their respective provinces to help the common cause m this 


The arrival of the General and his little army caused a mighty 
excitement all through the provinces, and no where greater than at 
Castlewood. Harry was off forthwith to see the troops under canvas 
at Alexandria. The sight of their lines delighted linn, and the inspiring 
music of their fifes and drums. He speedily made acquaintance with 
the officers of both regiments ; he longed to join in the expedition upon 
which they were bound, and was a welcome guest at their mess. 

Madam Esmond was pleased that her sons should have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the society of gentlemen of good fashion from 
England. She had no doubt their company was improving, that the 
English gentlemen were very different from the horse-racing, cock-fight- 
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ing, Virginian squires, with whom Master Harry would associate, and 
the lawyers, and pettifoggers, and toad-eaters at the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s table. Madam Esmond had a very keen eye for detecting flatterers 
in other folks’ houses. Against the little knot of official people at 
Williamsburg, she was especially satirical, and had no patience with 
their etiquettes and squabbles for precedence. 

As for the company of the King’s officers, Mr. Harry and his elder 
brother both smiled at their mamma’s compliments to the elegance and 
propriety of the gentlemen of the camp. If the good lady had hut 
known all, if she could but have heard their jokes and the songs which 
they sang over their wine and punch, if she could have seen the condi- 
tion of many of them as they were carried away to their lodgings, she 
would scarce have been so ready to recommend their company to her 
sons. Men and officers swaggered the country round, and frightened 
the peaceful farm and village folk with their riot : the General raved 
and stormed against his troops for their disorder ; against the provincials 
for their traitorous niggardliness ; the soldiers took possession almost as 
of a conquered country, they scorned the provincials, they insulted the 
wives even of their Indian allies, who had come to join the English 
warriors, upon their arrival in America, and to march with them against 
the French. The General was compelled to forbid the Indian women 
his camp. Amazed and outraged their husbands retired, and but a 
few months afterwards their sendees were lost to him, when their aid 
would have been most precious. 

Some stories against the gentlemen of the camp, Madam Esmond 
might have heard, but she would have none of them. Soldiers would 
be soldiers, that everybody knew ; those officers who came over to Castle- 
wood on her son’s invitation were most polite gentlemen, and such 
indeed was the case. The widow received them most graciously, and 
gave them the best sport the country afforded. Presently, the General 
himself sent polite messages to the mistress of Castlewood. His father 
had served with hers under the glorious Marlborough, and Colonel 
Esmond’s name was still known and respected in England. With her 
ladyship’s permission, General Braddock would have the honour of 
waiting upon her at Castlewood, and paying his respects to the daughter 
of so meritorious an officer. 

If she had known the cause of Mr. Braddock’ s politeness, perhaps 
his compliments would not have charmed Madam Esmond so much. 
The Commander-in-Chief held levees at Alexandria, and among the 
gently of the country, who paid him their respects, were our twins of 
Castlewood, who mounted their best nags, took with them their last 
London suits, and, with their two negro-boys, in smart liveries behind 
them, rode in state to wait upon the great man. He was sulky and 
angry with the provincial gentry, and scarce took any notice of the 
young gentlemen, only asking, casually, of his aide-de-camp at dinner, 
who the young Squire Gawkeys were in blue and gold and red waist- 
coats ? 
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Mr. Dinwiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, the Agent from 
Pennsylvania, and a few more gentlemen, happened to be dining with his 
Excellency. “ 0 ! ” says Mr. Dinwiddie, “ those are the sons of the 
Princess Pocahontas,” on which, with a tremendous oath, the General 
asked, “ Who the deuce was she ? ” 

Dinwiddie, who did not love her, having indeed undergone a hundred 
pertnesses from the imperious little lady, now gave a disrespectful and 
ridiculous account of Madam Esmond, made merry with her pomposity 
and immense pretensions, and entertained General Braddock with 
anecdotes regarding her, until his Excellency fell asleep. 

When he awoke, Dinwiddie was gone, but the Philadelphia gentleman 
was still at table, deep in conversation with the officers there present. 
The General took up the talk where it had been left when he fell asleep, 
and spoke of Madam Esmond in curt, disrespectful terms, such as 
soldiers were in the habit of using in those days, and asking, again, what 
was the name of the old fool about whom Dinwiddie had been talking? 
He then broke into expressions of contempt and wrath against the 
gentry, and the country in general. 

Mr. Franklin of Philadelphia repeated the widow’s name, took quite 
a different view of her character from that Mr. Dinwiddie had given, 
seemed to know a good deal about her, her father, and her estate , as, 
indeed, he did about every man or subject which came under discus- 
sion ; explained to the General that Madam Esmond had beeves, and 
horses, and stores in plenty, which might be very useful at the present 
juncture, and recommended him to conciliate her by all means. The 
General had already made up his mind, that Mr. Franklin was a very 
shrewd, intelligent person, and graciously ordered an aide-de-camp to 
invite the two young men to the next day’s dinner. When they appeared 
he was very pleasant and good-natured ; the gentlemen of the General’s 
family made much of them. They behaved, as became persons of then- 
name, with modesty and good-breeding ; they returned home delighted 
with their entertainment, nor was their mother less pleased at the 
civilities which his Excellency had shown to her boys. In reply to 
Braddock’s message, Madam Esmond penned a billet in her best 
style, acknowledging his politeness, and begging his Excellency to fix the 
time when she might have the honour to receive him at Castlewood. 

We may be sure that the arrival of the army and the approaching 
campaign formed the subject of continued conversation in the Castle- 
wood family. To make the campaign was the dearest wish of Harry’s 
life. He dreamed oidy of war and battle ; he was for ever with the 
officers at Williamsburg ; he scoured and cleaned and polished all the 
guns and swords in the house ; he renewed the amusements of his 
childhood, and had the negroes under arms. His mother, who had a 
gallant spirit, knew that the time was come when one of her boys must 
leave her and serve the king. She scarce dared to think on whom the 
lot should fall. She admired and respected the elder, but she felt that 
she loved the younger boy with all the passion of her heart. 
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Eager as Harry was to be a soldier, and with all his thoughts bent on 
that glorious scheme, he too scarcely dared to touch on the subject nearest 
his heart. Once or twice when he ventured on it with George, the latter’s 
countenance wore an ominous look. Harry had a feudal attachment foi 
his elder brother, worshipped liini with an extravagant regard, and in 
all things gave way to him as the chief. So Harry saw, to his infinite 
terror, how George, too, in his grave way, was occupied with military 
matters. George had the wars of Eugene and Marlborough down from 
his bookshelves, all the military books of his grandfather, and the most 
warlike of Plutarch’s lives. He and Dempster were practising with the 
foils again. The old Scotchman was an adept in the military ait, 
though somewhat shy of saying where he learned it. 

Madam Esmond made her two boys the bearers of the letter in reply 
to his Excellency’s message, accompanying her note with such large and 
handsome presents for the General’s staff and the officers of the two 
Royal Regiments, as caused the General more than once to thank Mr. 
Franklin for having been the means of bringing this welcome ally into 
the camp. “ Would not one of the young gentlemen like to see the 
campaign ?” the General asked. t( A. friend of theirs, who often spoke of 
them — Mr. Washington, who had been unlucky in the affair of last year 

had already promised to join him as aide-de-camp, and his Excellency 

would gladly take another young Virginian gentleman into his family.” 
Harry’s eyes brightened and his face flushed at this offer. “ He would 
like with all his heart to go ! ” he cried out. George said, looking hard 
at his younger brother, that one of them would be proud to attend Ins 
Excellency, whilst it would be the other’s duty to take care of their 
mother at home. Harry allowed his senior to speak. His will was 
even still obedient to George’s. However much he desired to go, he 
would not pronounce until George had declared himself. He longed so 
for the campaign, that the actual wish made him timid. He dared not 
speak on the matter as he went home with George. They rode for 
miles in silence, or strove to talk upon indifferent subjects ; each 
knowing what was passing in the other’s mind, and afraid to bring the 
awful question to an issue. 

On their arrival at home the boys told their mother of General Brad- 
dock’s offer. “ I knew it must happen,” she said ; “ at such a crisis in 
the country our family must come forward. Have you— have you 
settled yet which of you is to leave me ?” and she looked anxiously from 
one to another, dreading to hear either name. 

“ The youngest ought to go, mother; of course I ought to go ! cries 
Harry, turning very red. 

“ Of course, he ought,” said Mrs. Mountain, who was present at their 
talk. 

“ There ! Mountain says so ! I told you so !” again cries Harry, with 
a sidelong look at George. 

“ The head of the family ought to go, mother,” says George, sadly. 
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“ No ! no ! you are ill, and have never recovered your fever. Ought 
he to go, Mountain?” 

“ You would make the best soldier, I know that, dearest Hal. You 
and George Washington are great friends, and could travel well together, 
and he does not care for me, nor I for him, however much he is admired 
in the family. But, you see, ’tis the law of Honour, my Harry.” (He 
here spoke to his brother with a voice of extraordinary kindness and 
tenderness.) “ The grief I have had in this matter has been that I must 
refuse thee. I must go. Had Fate given you the benefit of that extra 
half-hour of life which I have had before you, it would have been your lot, 
and you would have claimed your right to go first, you know you would. 

“ Yes, George,” said poor Harry, “ I own I should. ’ 

<e You will stay at home, and take care of Castlewood and our mother. 
If anything happens to me, you are here to fill my place. I would like 
to give way, my dear, as you, I know, would lay down your life to serve 
me. But each of us must do his duty. What would our grandfather 
say if he were here ?” 

The mother looked proudly at her two sons. “ My papa would say 
that his boys were gentlemen,” faltered Madam Esmond, and left the 
young men, not choosing, perhaps, to show the emotion which was filling 
her heart. It was speedily known amongst the servants that Mr. 
George was going on the campaign. Dinah, George’s foster-mother, 
was loud in her lamentations at losing him ; Phillis, Harry’s old nurse, 
w r as as noisy because Master George, as usual, was preferred over 
Master Harry. Sady, George’s servant, made preparations to follow his 
master, bragging incessantly of the deeds which he would do, while 
Gumbo, Harry’s boy, pretended to whimper at being left behind, though, 
at home, Gumbo was anything hut a fire-eater. 

But, of all in the house, Mrs. Mountain was the most angry at 
George’s determination to go on the campaign. She had no patience 
with him. He did not know what he was doing by leaving home. She 
begged, implored, insisted that he should alter his determination ; and 
vowed that nothing but mischief would come from his departure. 

George was surprised at the pertinacity of the good lady s opposition. 
“ I know, Mountain,” said he, “ that Harry would be the better soldier ; 
but, after all, to go is my duty.” 

“ To stay is your duty ! ” says Mountain, with a stamp of her foot. 

u Why did not my mother own it when we talked of the matter just 
now ?” 

“ Your mother !” says Mrs. Mountain, with a most gloomy, sardonic 
laugh ; “ your mother, my poor child ! ” 

“ Wliat is the meaning of that mournful countenance, Mountain ?” 

“It may be that your mother wishes you away, George!” Mrs. 
Mountain continued, wagging her head. “ It may be, my poor deluded 
boy, that you will find a father-in-law when you come back. 

“ What in heaven do you mean?” cried George, the blood rushing 
into his face. 
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“ Do you suppose I have no eyes, and cannot see what is going on ? 
I tell you, child, that Colonel Washington wants a rich wife. When you 
are gone, he will ask your mother to marry him, and you will find him 
master here when you come back. That is why you ought not to go 
away, you poor, unhappy, simple boy ! Don’t you see how fond she is 
of him ? how much she makes of him ? how she is always holding him 
up to you, to Harry, to everybody who comes here?” 

“ But he is going on the campaign, too,” cried George. 

“ He is going on the marrying campaign, child !” insisted the widow. 

44 Nay ; General Braddock himself told me that Mr. Washington had 
accepted the appointment of aide-de-camp.” 

“ An artifice ! an artifice to blind you, my poor child !” cries Moun- 
tain. “ He will he wounded and come hack — you will see if he does 
not. I have proofs of what I say to you — proofs under his own hand — 
look here ! ” And she took from her pocket a piece of paper in Mr. 
Washington’s well-known handwriting. 

££ How came you by this paper?” asked George, turning ghastly 
pale. 

<£ I — I found it in the Major’s chamber ! ” says Mrs. Mountain, with 
a shamefaced look. 

££ You read the private letters of a guest staying in our house ?” cried 
George. ££ For shame ! I will not look at the paper !” And he flung it 
from him on to the fire before him. 

<£ I could not help it, George ; ’twas by chance, I give you my word, 
by the merest chance. You know Governor Dimviddie is to have the 
Major’s room, and the state-room is got ready for Mr. Braddock, and 
we are expecting ever so much company, and I had to take the things 
which the Major leaves here — he treats the house just as if it was his 
own already — into his new room, and this half-sheet of paper fell out of 
his writing-book, and I just gave one look at it by the merest chance, 
and when I saw what it was it was my duty to read it.” 

££ 0 you are a martyr to duty, Mountain ! ” George said, grimly. ££ I 
daresay Mrs. Bluebeard thought it was her duty to look through the 
key-hole.” 

££ I never did look through the key-hole, George. It's a shame you 
should say so ! I, who have watched, and tended, and nursed you, 
like a mother ; who have sate up whole weeks with you in fevers, and 
carried you from your bed to the sofa in these arms. There, sir, I don’t 
want you there now . My dear Mountain, indeed ! Don’t tell me ! 
You fly into a passion, and call names, and wound my feelings, who 
have loved you like your mother — like your mother ? — I only hope she 
may love you half as well. I say you are all ungrateful. My Mr. 
Mountain was a wretch, and every one of you is as bad.” 

There was but a smouldering log or two in the fire-place, and no 
doubt Mountain saw that the paper was in no danger as it lay amongst 
the ashes, or she would have seized it at the risk of burning her own 
fingers, and ere she uttered the above passionate defence of her conduct. 
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Perhaps George was absorbed in bis dismal thoughts ; perhaps liis 
jealousy overpowered him, for he did not resist any further when she 

stooped down and picked up the papei. „ . , 

“ You should thank your stars, child, that I saved the letter, cried 
she “ See 1 here are his ow r n words, in his great big handwriting like 
a clerk. It was not my fault that he wrote them, or that I found 
them. Read for yourself, I say, George Warrington, and be thankful 
that your poor dear old Mounty is watching o\ ei you ! 

Every word and letter upon the unlucky paper was perfectly clear-. 
Georoe’s eyes could not help taking in the contents of the document 
before him. “ Not a word of this, Mountain,” he said, giving her a 
frightful look. “ I— I will return this paper to Mr. Washington.” 

Mountain was scared at his face, at the idea of what she had done, 
and what might ensue. When his mother, with alarm in her counte- 
nance, asked him at dinner what ailed him that he looked so pale . 
“ Do you suppose, madam ?” says he, filling himself a great bumper of 
wine, “ that to leave such a tender mother as you does not cause me 

cruel grief ?” . . A 

The good lady could not understand his words, his strange, herce, 
looks, and stranger laughter. He bantered all at the table ; called to 
the servants and laughed at them, and drank more and more. Each 
time the door was opened, he turned towards it : and so did Mountain, 
with a guilty notion that Mr. Washington would step in. 


CHAPTER VIII. 



IN WHICH GEORGE SUFFERS FROM A COMMON DISEASE. 


N the day ap- 
pointed for Ma- 
dam Esmond’s 
entertainment 
to the General, 
the house of 
Castlewood was 
set out with the 
greatest splen- 
dour; and Ma- 
dam Esmond ar- 
rayed herself in 
a much more 
magnificent 
dress than she 
was accustomed 
to wear. Indeed, 
she wished to do 
every honour to 
her guest, and 
to make the 
entertainment— 
which, in rea- 
lity, was a sad one to her — as pleasant as might he for her company. 
The General’s new aide-de-camp was the first to arrive. The widow 
received him in the covered gallery before the house. He dismounted 
at the steps, and his servants led away his horses to the well-known 
quarters. No young gentleman in the colony was better mounted or a 
better horseman than Mr. Washington. 

For awhile ere the Major retired to divest himself of his riding-boots, 
he and his hostess paced the gallery in talk. She had much to say to 
him ; she had to hear from him a confirmation of his own appointment 
as aide-de-camp to General Braddock, and to speak of her son’s 
approaching departure. The negro- servants bearing the dishes for the 
approaching feast were passing perpetually as they talked. They 
descended the steps down to the rough lawn in front of the house, 
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and paced awhile in the shade. Mr. Washington announced his Ex- 
cellency’s speedy approach, with Mr. Fran klin of Pennsylvania in his 
coach. 

This Mr. Franklin had been a common printer’s hoy, Mrs. Esmond 
had heard ; a pretty pass things were coming to when such persons 
rode in the coach of the Commander-in-Chief! Mr. Washington said, a 
more shrewd and sensible gentleman never rode in coach or walked on 
foot. Mrs. Esmond thought the Major was too liberally disposed 
towards this gentleman ; hut Mr. Washington stoutly maintained 
against the widow that the printer was a most ingenious, useful, and 
meritorious man. 

“ I am glad, at least, that, as my hoy is going to make the campaign, 
he will not he with tradesmen, but with gentlemen, with gentlemen of 
honour and fashion,” says Madam Esmond, in her most stately manner. 

Mr. Washington had seen the gentlemen of honour and fashion over 
their cups, and perhaps thought that all their sayings and doings were 
not precisely such as would tend to instruct or edify a young man on 
his entrance into life ; hut he wisely chose to tell no tales out of school, 
and said that Harry and George, now they were coming into the world, 
must take their share of good and had, and hear what both sorts had to 
say. 

“To he with a veteran officer of the finest army in the world,” 
faltered the widow ; “ with gentlemen who have been bred in the midst 
of the Court ; with friends of his Royal Highness, the Duke ” 

The widow’s friend only inclined his head. He did not choose to 
allow his countenance to depart from its usual handsome gravity. 

“ And with you, dear Colonel Washington, by whom my father always 
set such store. You don’t know how much he trusted in you. You 
will take care of my boy, sir, will not you ? You are hut five years 
older, yet I trust to you more than to his seniors ; my father always told 
the children, I alway hade them, to look up to Mr. Washington.” 

“ You know I would have done anything to win Colonel 
Esmond’s favour. Madam, how much would I not venture to merit his 
daughter’s ? ” 

The gentleman bowed with not too ill a grace. The lady blushed, 
and dropped one of the lowest curtsies. (Madam Esmond’s curtsey was 
considered unrivalled over the whole province.) “ Mr. Washington,” 
she said, “ will be always sure of a mother’s affection, whilst he 
gives so much of his to her children.” And so saying she gave him 
her hand, which he kissed with profound politeness. The little lady 
presently re-entered her mansion, leaning upon the tall young officer’s 
arm. Here they were joined by George, who came to them, accurately 
powdered and richly attired, saluting his parent and his friend alike 
with low and respectful hows. Now-a-days, a young man walks 
into his mother’s room with lioh-nailed liigh-lows, and a wide-awake 
on his head ; and instead of making her a how, puffs a cigar into 
her face. 
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But George, though he made the lowest possible how to Mr. Wash- 
ington and his mother, was by no means in good humour with either 
of them. A polite smile played round the lower part of his counte- 
nance, whilst watchfulness and wrath glared out from the two upper 
windows. What had been said or done ? Nothing that might not have 
been performed or uttered before the most decent, polite, or pious com- 
pany. Why then should Madam Esmond continue to blush, and the 
brave Colonel to look somewhat red, as he shook his young friend’s 
hand ? 

The Colonel asked Mr. George, if he had had good sport ? “ No,” 

says George, curtly. “ Have you ? ” And then he looked at the 
picture of his father, which hung in the parlour. 

The Colonel, not a talkative man ordinarily, straightway entered into 
a long description of his sport, and described where he had been in the 
morning, and what woods he had hunted with the king s officers. How 
many birds they had shot, and what game they had brought down. 
Though not a jocular man ordinarily, the Colonel made a long descrip- 
tion of Mr. Braddock’s heavy person and great boots, as he floundered 
through the Virginian woods, hunting, as they called it, with a pack of 
dogs gathered from various houses, with a pack of negroes barking as 
loud as the dogs, and actually shooting the deer when they came in 
sight of him. “ Great God, sir ! ” says Mr. Braddock, puffing and 
blowing, “ what would Sir Robert have said in Norfolk, to see a man 
hunting with a fowling-piece in his hand, and a pack of dogs actually 
laid on to a turkey ! ” 

“ Indeed, Colonel, you are vastly comical this afternoon ! ” cries 
Madam Esmond, with a neat little laugh, whilst her son listened to the 
story, looking more glum than ever. “ What Sir Robert is there at 
Norfolk ? Is he one of the newly arrived army-gentlemen ? ” 

“ The General meant Norfolk at-home, madam, not Norfolk in Vir- 
ginia,” said Colonel Washington. “ Mr. Braddock had been talking of 
a visit to Sir Robert Walpole, who lived in that county, and of the great 
hunts the old minister kept there, and of his grand palace, and his 
pictures at Houghton. I should like to see a good field and a good fox- 
chase at-liome better than any sight in the world,” the honest sports- 
man added with a sigh. 

“ Nevertheless, there is good sport here, as I was saying,” said young 
Esmond, with a sneer. 

“ What sport ? ” cries the other, looking at him. 

“ Why, sure you know, without looking at me so fiercely, and stamp- 
ing your foot, as if you were going to charge me with the foils. Are 
you not the best sportsman of the country-side ? Are there not all the 
fish of the field, and the beasts of the trees, and the fowls of the sea— no 
— the fish of the trees, and the beasts of the sea — and the — bah ! You 
know what I mean. I mean shad, and salmon, and rockfish, and loe- 
deer, and hogs, and buffalos, and bisons, and elephants, for what I know. 
I'm no sportsman.” 
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“ No, indeed,” said Mr. Washington, with a look of scarcely repressed 
scorn. 

“ Yes, I understand you. I am a milksop. I have been bred at my 
mammas knee. Look at these pretty apron-strings, Colonel ! Who 
would not like to he tied to them ? See of what a charming colour 
they are ! I remember when they were black — that was for my 
grandfather.” 

“ And who would not mourn for such a gentleman ? ” said the Colonel, 
as the widow, surprised, looked at her son. 

“ And, indeed, I wish my grandfather were here, and would resurge, 
as he promises to do on his tombstone ; and would bring my father, the 
Ensign, with him.” 

“ Ah, Harry ! ” cries Mrs. Esmond, bursting into tears, as at this 
juncture her second son entered the room — in just such another suit, 
gold corded frock, braided waistcoat, silver liilted sword, and solitaire as 
that which his elder brother wore. “ 0 Harry, Harry ! ” cries Madam 
Esmond, and flies to her younger son. 

“ What is it, mother ? ” asks Harry, taking her in his anus. “ What 
is the matter, Colonel ? ” 

“ Upon my life, it would puzzle me to say,” answered the Colonel, 
biting his lips. 

“ A mere question, Hal, about pink ribbons, which I think vastly 
becoming to our mother ; as, no doubt, the Colonel does.” 

“ Sir, will you please to speak for yourself? ” cried the Colonel, 
bustling up, and then sinking his voice again. 

“ He speaks too much for himself,” wept the widow. 

“ I protest I don’t any more know the source of these tears, than the 
source of the Nile,” said George, “and if the picture of my father were 
to begin to cry I should almost as much wonder at the paternal tears. 
What have I uttered ? An allusion to ribbons ! Is there some 
poisoned pin in them, which has been stuck into my mother’s heart by 
a guilty fiend of a London mantua-maker ? I professed to wish to be 
led in these lovely reins all my life long,” and he turned a pirouette on 
his scarlet heels. 

“ George Warrington. Wliat devil’s dance are you dancing now ? 
asked Harry, who loved his mother, who loved Mr. Washington, but 
‘ who, of all creatures, loved and admired his brother George. 

“ My dear child, you do not understand dancing — you care not for the 
politer arts — you can get no more music out of a spinnet than by pulling 
a dead hog by the ear. By nature you were made for a man — a man of 
war — I do not mean a seventy-four, Colonel George, like that hulk 
which brought the hulking Mr. Braddock into our river. His Excel- 
lency, too, is a man of warlike turn, a follower of the sports of the field. 
I am a milksop, as I have had the honour to say.” 

“ You never showed it yet. You beat that great Maryland man was 
twice your size,” breaks out Harry. 

“ Under compulsion, George. ’Tis tupto, my lad, or else ’tis tuptomai , 
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as thy breech well knew when we followed school. But I am of a 
quiet turn, and would never lift my hand to pull a trigger, no, nor a nose, 
nor anything but a rose,” and here he took and handled one of Madam 
Esmond’s bright pink apron ribbons. “ I hate sporting, which you 
and the Colonel love, and I want to shoot nothing alive, not a turkey, 
nor a titmouse, nor an ox, nor an ass, nor anything that has ears. 
Those curls of Mr. Washington’s are prettily powdered.” 

The militia colonel, who had been offended by the first pari of the 
talk, and veiy much puzzled by the last, had taken a modest draught 
from the great china bowl of apple toddy which stood to welcome the 
guests in this as in all Virginia houses, and was further cooling him- 
self by pacing the balcony in a very stately manner. 

Again almost reconciled with the elder, the appeased mother stood 
giving a hand to each of her sons. George put his disengaged hand on 
Harry’s shoulder. “ I say one thing, George,” says he with a flushing 
face. 

“ Say twenty things, Don Enrico,” cries the other. 

“ If you are not fond of sporting and that, and don’t care for killing 
game and hunting, being cleverer than me, why shouldst thou not stop 
at home and be quiet, and let me go out with Colonel George and Mr. 
Braddock — that’s what I say,” says Harry, delivering himself of his 
speech. 

The widow looked eagerly from the dark-haired to the fair-haired boy. 
She knew not from which she would like to part. 

“ One of our family must go because honneur oblige, and my name 
being number one, number one must go first,” says George. 

“ Told you so,” said poor Harry. 

“ One must stay, or who is to look after mother at home ? We can- 
not afford to be both scalped by Indians or fricasseed by French. 

“ Fricasseed by French,” cries Harry, “the best troops of the world! 
Englishmen ! I should like to see them fricasseed by the French ! 
What a mortal thrashing you will give them ! ” and the brave lad sighed 
to think he should not be present at the battue. 

George sate down to the harpsichord and played and sang “Malbrook 
s’en va t’en guerre Mironton mironton mirontaine,” at the sound of which 
music the gentleman from the balcony entered. “ I am playing 4 God 
save the King,’ Colonel, in compliment to the new expedition.” 

“ I never know whether thou art laughing or in earnest, said the 
simple gentleman, “ but surely methinks that is not the air.” 

George performed ever so many trills and quavers upon his harp- 
sichord, and their guest watched him, wondering, perhaps, that a 
gentleman of George’s condition could set himself to such an effeminate 
business. Then the Colonel took out his watch, saying that His 
Excellency’s coach would he here almost immediately, and asking leave 
to retire to his apartment, and put himself in a fit condition to appear 
before her Ladyship’s company. 

“ Colonel Washington knows the way to his room pretty well ! 
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said George, from tlie harpsichord, looking over his shoulder, hut never 

offering to stir. . . . 

“ Let me show the Colonel to his chamber, cried the widow, m 
oreat wrath, and sailed out of the apartment, followed by the enraged 
mid bewildered Colonel, as George continued crashing among the 
keys. Her high-spirited guest felt himself insulted, he could hardly 
say how ; he was outraged, and he could not speak ; he was almost 
stifling with anger. 

Harry Warrington remarked their friend's condition. “ I or heaven s 
sake, George, what does this all mean ? ” he asked his brother. “ Why 
shouldn’t he kiss her hand ? ” (George had just before fetched out his 
brother from their library, to watch this harmless salute.) “ I tell you 
it is nothing but common kindness.” 

<< Nothing but common kindness ! ” shrieked out George. “ Look at 
that, Hal ! Is that common kindness ? ” and he showed his junior the 
unlucky paper over which he had been brooding for some time. It was 
but a fragment, though the meaning was indeed clear without the 
preceding text. 

The paper commenced . . . “is older than myself but I , again , am 
older than my years ; and you know , dear brother , have ever been con - 
sidered a sober person . All children are better for a fathers super- 
intendence , and her two , I trust, will find in me a tender friend and 
guardian .” 

“ Friend and guardian ! Curse him ! ” shrieked out George, clench- 
ing his fists — and his brother read on : 

« # The flattering offer which General Braddock hath made me, 
will, of course, oblige me to postpone this matter until after the campaign . 
When ice have given the French a sufficient drubbing, I shall return to 
repose under my own vine and fig -tree. ” 

“ He means Castlewood. These are his vines,” George cries again, 
shaking his fist at the creepers sunning themselves on the wall. 

« . Under my own vine and fig-tree; where I hope soon to present 
my dear brother to his new sister-in-law . She lias a pretty Scripture 
name, which is . . . ” — and here the document ended. 

“ Which is Rachel,” George went on bitterly. “ Rachel is by no 
means weeping for her children, and has eveiy desire to be comforted. 
Now, Harry ! Let us upstairs at once, kneel down as becomes us, and 
sav, ‘ Dear papa, welcome to your house of Castlewood. 


IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


lORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SATE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

(JRIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


oestion is a weakness or want of power 
Le digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
what we eat and drink into healthy 
ter, for the proper nourishment of the 
le system. It is caused by everything 
3h weakens the system in general, or the 
lach in particular. From it proceed 
■ly all the diseases to which we are 
le ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
lys keep the stomach right we should 
r die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
luces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
s: amongst the most prominent of its 
arable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
) appetite, sometimes attended with a 
stant craving for drink, a distension or 
bag of enlargement of the stomach, fiatu- 
y, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
leasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
i, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
s of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
plete disrelish for food, but still the 
etite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
ed period of meals persons so afflicted can 
heartily, although without much gratifi- 
on ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
frequent attendants, general debility, 
it languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
l. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
ntly become irritable and desponding, 
great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
mce; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
ly, and dejected, under great appre- 
sion of some imaginary danger, will start 
my unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
ome so agitated that they require some 
e to calm and collect themselves ; yet for 
this the mind is exhilarated without much 


difficulty ; pleasing events, society will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptons are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably he something 
peculiar to each ; hut, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems, — nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton' s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic hitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
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stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Elowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach ha3 always been loaded with water, t 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Elowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, ! 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the pioprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable "modem discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers ' is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton' 8 Camomile Pills , it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 


gives strength to the stomach sufficiei 
digest in proper quantities all wholes 
food, which increases the power of e 
nerve and muscle of the human body, o 
other words, invigorates the nervous 
muscular systems. The solidity or firm 
of the whole tissue of the body whic 
quickly follows the use of Norton's Cami 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects ii 
pairing the partial dilapidations from tii 
intemperance, and their lasting salutar 
fluence on the whole frame, is most 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pei 
the whole system, through which it dii 
health and strength sufficient to resis' 
formation of disease, and also to fortif 
constitution against contagion; as such, 
general use is strongly recommended 
preventative during the prevalence of n 
nant fever or other infectious diseases 
to persons attending sick rooms they ai 
valuable, as in no one instance have thej 
failed in preventing the taking of il 
even under the most trying circumstan 
As Norton' 8 Camomile Pills are 
cularly recommended for all stomach 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably 1 
pected that some advice should be 
respecting diet, though after all that has 
written upon the subject, after the publi< 
of volume upon volume, after the co 
has, as it were, been inundated with 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolo 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
did we not feel it our duty to mal; 
humble endeavour of inducing the pul 
regard them not, but to adopt that < 
which is dictated by nature, by reasoi 
by common sense. Those persons who 
the wholesomes, and are governed 1 
opinions of writers on diet, are unit 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
There can be no doubt that the palate 
signed to inform us what is proper fi 
stomach, and of course that must be 
struct us what food to take and w 
avoid : we want no other adviser. N< 
can be more clear than that those a 
which are agreeable to the taste w€ 
nature intended for our food and suste: 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of 
production : if they are pure and u 
terated, no harm need be dreaded b] 
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hey will only injure by abuse. Con- 
ltly, whatever the palate approves, eat 
ink always in moderation, but never 
:ess ; keeping in mind that the first 
;s of digestion is performed in the 
l, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
er that the stomach may be able to do 
irk properly, it is requisite the first 
is should be well performed ; this con- 
in masticating or chewing the solid 
bo as to break down and separate the 
and small substances of meat and ve- 
.e, mixing them well, and blending the 
i together before they are swallowed ; 

; is particularly urged upon all to take 
j of time to their meals and never eat 
ite. If you conform to this short and 
3 , but comprehensive advice, and find 
there are various things which others 
Ld drink with pleasure and without in- 
nience, and which would be pleasant 
irself only that they disagree, you may 
ce conclude that the fault is in the 
ch, that it does not possess the power 
l it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
and the sooner that assistance is af- 
1 the better. A very short trial of this 
fine will best prove how soon it will 
fie stomach in a condition to perform 
ease all the work which nature intend- 
• it. By its use you will soon be able 
joy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
;o the taste, and unable to name one in- 
nal article of food which disagrees with 
s unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
fc that a small meal well digested affords 
nourishment to the system than a large 
3 ven of the same food, when digested 
rfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
j ever so enchanting, never forget that 
erance tends to preserve health, and 
health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
d an impropriety be at anytime, or ever 
ten committed, by which the stomach 
nes overloaded or disordered, render it 
idiate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
mile Pills, which will so promptly as- 


sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted ; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 13|d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Flowers. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 

Be particular to ask for “ NORTON’S ?XX«XiS 9 ” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CURE FOR GOVT AID RIIEVMATIS 


“ The Eighth Plague” said the learned Dr. Johnson, “ is the Gout . , and that ma 
discovers a Medicine to alleviate its torments deserves well of his country ; hut he wh 
effect a cure should have a Monument raised to his memory as high as St. Paul s , as u 
the Thames , and as lasting as time.” 


SIMGO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC FIJI 

are sold by nearly all Medicine Vendors at Is. l|d., and 2s. 9d. per Box : the ) 
containing doses for five and the lattter for fifteen days ; and so many individuals, 
considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Rheumatism, are now ready and willing t 
testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco’s Pills, that the Proprietor fearlessly 
lenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compar 
them. There are many instances in which persons have been completely restoi 
health and activity by taking Simco’s Gout Puls, who have suffered from Rhei 
Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miserable existence, having lost tne 
their limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as th 
warranted not to contain any preparation of Mercury whatever; they seldom p 
perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably improve the general health, sharp 
appetite and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, Rheumatic 
Rheumatic Pever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely i 
approaching attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these complai 
attack a vital part be effectually counteracted. 


A CIiBA» COMPLEXION . 


GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF EIDER FLOWE 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preservir 
SKIST, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance ; being at once a most n 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, R 
&c.; and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, ai 
from dryness, scurf, &c.; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; , and, b 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and s 
and tbe complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In tlie process of shaving it is 
able, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
ness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects 
cold winds and damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and 
found beyond all praise to use as a Family Lotion on all occasions. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d. with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


INFLIJENZ A, COUGHS, AWD COED 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffeni 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing cor 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children s Coughs, as well as 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ;. an(i f) a 
persons, who previously had not been able to He down m bed, have received the 

benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. 1 \d. 7 and 2 8. 9 d. each. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 

LIGHT BROWN 

COD LIVER OIL, 

PREPARED IN THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY ; ^ 

AND PUT TO THE 

TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

BY DR. DE JONGH, 

OF THE HAGUE, 

KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 

Late Medical Officer of the Dutch Army, Corresponding Member of the “ Soctetd Medico-Pratique ” 
of Paris, Author of a treatise entitled “ Disquisitio comparativa chemico-medica de '■ribus Olei 
Jecoris Aselli Speciebus” (Utrecht, 1843), and of a work entitled “L’Huflede 
Foie de Morue envisagee sous tous les Rapports comme Moyen 
thtrapeutique ” (Paris, 1853), etc., etc. 


Distinctive Characteristics & Superiority 
of Dr. de JONGH’S OIL. 

It is genuine and pure Cod Liver Oil, containing all the active and essential 
medicinal properties that therapeutical experience has found to be most effective in the 
operation of the remedy, being prepared with the greatest care solely from that species 
of cod-fish which yields these in the largest quantity, and by a process which secures 
their presence in the proper and fullest proportion 

Being invariably submitted to skilful and scrupulous chemical analysis by Dr, 
de Jongh, its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed; 
and, as far as possible, a certain, regular, and uniform result may be anticipated, when 
it is administered to the same patient, or in similar diseases or circumstances. 

In taste and odour it is not disagreeable or repulsive ; it is easily taken ; creates 
no nausea ®r after-taste ; is borne with facility, and not rejected by the stomach; 
docs not irritate or disturb the organs, but improves the functions of digestion and 
assimilation ; neither does it produce any constitutional derangement. Its use mav 
therefore be continued for a long period, and without interruption, in those critical, 
obstinate, and serious cases where continuous perseverance is absolutely essential, and 
until the desired object is accomplished. 

Its medicinal properties are found, in practice, to be infinitely greater than those 
of the ordinary Cod Liver Oil, the same quantity going three times as far, and effecting 
a cure or beneficial results in a much shorter period ; in many instances affording 
immediate mitigation ©f symptoms, and arresting disease, or restoring health, where 
other Oil had been long and copiously administered without any benefit. 

In actual price it is not higher, nor in use so expensive as any Oil sold as genuine 
by respectable Chemists ; whilst its active properties, more rapid effects, the smaller 
doses required, and its uniform purity and certainty of operation, render it far prefer- 
able and mere really economical than that which is offered at the lowest price. This 
latter consideration is particularly worthy the attention of all who, from motives of 
apparent cheapness, may be induced inadvertently to recommend or purchase an inferior 
or spurious preparation. 

Besides the means taken to ensure genuineness and superiority previous to exposure 
for sale, further to guard against subsequent admixture or adulteration, — 

iSaf* This Oil is sold only in bottles ; each bottle being sealed with a stamped metallic capsule . and 
bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and Signature, , 
and to these marks purchasers are requested to pay particular attention. 

WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 
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INFANTILR WASTING AND DEBILITY. 

In this severe disorder, which destroys so many children, the recorded communica- 
tions of many eminent medical practitioners attest that, by the administration of this Oil, innu- 
merable cases have been cured which were considered hopeless. The distinguished physician, 

Dr ‘ is" hfthedfseSincidei^l to childhood that mainly depend on the mal -assimilation of the food in 
the pale cachectic child, when the anxious practitioner has exhausted the whole range of ^teraUves and 
tonics that this Cod Liver Oil will come in and satisfy his most sanguine expectations. Where the powers 
of life are low it affords nourishment to the body when none other can be borne ; it furnishes the frame with 
fit in a trulv ivonderful manner ; and, administered as it is in Holland, to the delicate and puny child, who, 
though not considered ill, is in that state of impaired health which would favour the deyei opmeiit of disease, 
its extraordinary effects will soon be visible, after having taken it for a short period, m a return to health, 
and strength which was before unknown, and which will be accomplished by no other remedy with which 
we are at present acquainted.” 

Mr. Thomas Hunt, Vice-President of the Medical Society of London, in a communica- 
tion to the Medical Times and Gazette, states : . n ., . Th ramMiHr 

“Inbadlv-nourishcdinfantsDr.de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is imaluable. The rapidity 
with which two or three teaspoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. 1 he weight gained 
is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed,. or more ; and, as children generally like the taste * of the Oil, 
-mil when it is civcn them often ery for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliv^anee 
?<fthe appamn?lSimude of children who figure ii the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 
the Registrar-General.” — 

SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 

All who have prescribed this Oil have unanimously acknowledged its virtues m every 
form of scrofula, and bestowed upon it the highest praise, which has secured it the first -place 
amongst anti-scrofulous remedies. It eradicates the first trace of the disease, and prevents its 

dC ' ^jR^ELDMys, “ There is no remedy which at all approaches its therapeutic properties in 
scrofulous disease; it is an undoubted powerful medicine, operating m a peculiar specific 
manner, and affording relief where, to all appearance, and according to former experience, the 

disorder was beyond the reach of medicine.” - . . . . .. 

Korp states, “The first time the Cod Liver Oil is prescribed for a scrofulous patient, its 
favourable effects are soon apparent, and which can only be attributed to its use, frequently 
acting in a trulv wonderful manner. It effects a change m the general appearance ; the 
cachectic colour is lost, the flabby flesh becomes firm, the chain of swollen glands dimmish and 
separate, and ulcers put on a healthy character and heal.” 

rickets! 7 

Whether this disease be at its commencement, or at its height, this i^edy will supersede 
cverv other means of cure, and will accomplish whatever can be expected or hoped for from 
any ^medicine. Breffxp, who treated upwards of a hundred cases, gives the following 

UeaUnVvfrufforUie 11 Off in. tMS form of disease is as incredible as it is unlimited in its effects. 
Fven in the very extremity of life, where the patient appears to be sinking, and death inevitable, it affords 
relief as a matter of certainty. I know nothing to controvert this, except an intervening attack of acute 
fever atd ^termination of 'life, the death-struggle itself. It moderates slow fever and diarrhoea ^eUas 
the other symptoms of rickets, which one after the other are gradually dispersed. It improves digestion, 
and theconsequenTnourisliment of the body ; the tumid belly softens and diminishes m size as the wasted 
extremities beLin to recover their rotundity. The old features again become natural and childish ; the skin 
m^^dclea?: theTwere of life are restored; the eyes are again full of life and brightness ; the slow 
f^fdipappears ; the Ihildish gaiety re-establishes itself ; with a return of healthy, so ^ s . lee P’ 
of that anxious nightly starting and shrieking which render the night so wretched to ^J 81 ?** 
With the increasing strength the desire ai*d ability to stand and to walk return. The unnatural state of the 
bones, both in form and strength, by degrees is corrected ; the discoloured, shaking teeth become fir in and 
ii^ro in Appearance 5 ; th e bon es 1 ose their flexibility; the epiphises are no longer enlarged, and the 

detormity is more or less repaired by the powers of nature and ’ dislodged both mildly 

“ as an anthelmintic the Oil is a most excellent adjuvant, by which the worms are i dislodged, born ^rniiuiy 
and effectual lv The internal use of the Oil is in itself sufficient to effect a cure in from three to four 
allowing somewhat more for the repair of the newly-formed bones. Cleanliness, regular diet, and regimen, 
as well as warm baths, will expedite the cure.” 

RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 

All medical men arms in extolling this remedy in chronic rheumatism and gont, as not 
only superior to every Sther, but surpassing all the most celebrated anti-rheumatic remed.es. 

y Thfs opinion is not founded on mere assertion, but is established by innumerable cases of 
undoubtedcure, in which patients had suffered many years from rheumatic disease, and after 

a number of very severe and obstinate cases which 
through its use, wehe entirely cured. He states, as the^esult of his observanon, that-“ The 
Cod Liver Oil ought to be considered as a specific m rheumatism and gouty diseases. It 
heals all chronic and painful affections of the human body, wherever they are seated, whether 
internal or external, if they have originated in rheumatism and gout, as surely and certainly 

^VteENER relates a remarkable case of the perfect cure of gout by taking four bottles of the 
Oil, after every remedy had been in vain adopted for eight years, and the disease was still at 
its height TAufflieb states that he has administered the Oil with success m a great many 
cases of chronic gout ; arid, in two of these, the functions of locomotion were so restrained by 
the swelling and stiffness of the joints, that for several years the patients hat^» bahf ed 
from their beds. The Oil was given in doses of five spoonfuls daily. In six months motion 
was restored, and in the end the power of walking with facilit} . 


SELECT MEDI CAL AND SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 

The following are selected from some of the leading medical and scientific opinions in commen- 
dation of DE. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil:— 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., FR.S.E., F.L.S., 

Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements or Materia Medica and Theka- 
17 PEOTICS,” Ac., Ac. 

„ TLfvr dp,r Sir -I was very triad to find from you, when I had the pleasure of seeing yon in London 

Srrifens Ke propi^f th^Oi?^ 

medicine. gome diffidence hi venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion of the 

flavour” comical properties; and I am satisfied that, for mediemal purposes.no finer Oil can be 

Pr9C “ With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, to be ^/onatHAN PEEEIRA, 

.. To Dr. de Jongh.” '** “ Finsbury Square, London, April 16, 1851.” 

Dr. LETHEBY, 

p , , chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital, Chemical Referee to the 

Professor of Chemigyjria “ fh £S", Meiical officer o/ Health to the City of London dec., dee. 

.. n iinmon —T have freauentlY had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil which is sold at your esta- 
blishmen” I mean* that variety which is prepared for medicinal use in the Loffodcn Isles. Norway, and sent 
into commerce ™ththe^ among which the nce ofcholaic 

« To Messrs. Ansar, Harford, andCo.” “ College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1S55. 

A, B, GBANVILLE, Esq,, M,D„ EJL.S., 

Author of ^ The Spas of Germany ” “ The Spas of England,”” On Sudden Death,” Ac., Ac. 

bein^moreov^lnra^ more palatohl^ Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a preference for 
Dr. de Joagh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 

CHARLES COWAN, Esq., MD„ L.R.C.S.E., 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, » tht TranaUUm - 

The material now soW yarra m almost e ^ ultimately jeopardize the reputation of an unquestion- 

wishL J D? a de Jongh every success in his men- 

teprious undertaking.” — 

C. RADCLYEFE HALL. Esq,, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 

wu • *r, she, tin enitni far Consumption. Torquay, Author of” Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” At. At. 
Physician to th * Ho J* f that j ^ e fer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons : I 

41 ha y e n0 hes, ^ t l°"A I l SU&i rUfrpftivP nrcans. esnecially in those patients who consider themselves 

t patients than the other 


From “THE LANCET.” 

, ■*!.. r,f rtorniinp Tod Liver Oil is not so simple as might he supposed. Dr. de Jongh gives 

‘ The composition o g qq over the pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a 

he preference totheLight-Bro o and t £ e elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 

mailer quantity ® f £i^£nends \gome of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 

>f Cod Liver Oil no doubt P a W P® * . filtration through charcoal. In the preference of the light- 

SStSm SZiSfSSiSSStiSiSi 5!&?»S5!SiVS2KftaS 

^hemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

CAUTION -Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oft should be strenuously 
resisted, as tfiev proceed from interested motives, and wiU result m disappointment to the purchaser. 


CATALOGUE 

OF 

ATLASES AND MAPS, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 

EDWARD STANFORD, 

6, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS 

OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing 225 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including Plans of celebrated Cities, 
and an Alphabetical Index to 25,000 places, designed and arranged under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, constructed and engraved 
on steel in the best manner, by eminent Geographers, with the new discoveries and other 
improvements up to the latest date. In one volume, strongly bound in half-russia, with 
the maps coloured, price 9 l. 10s.; or bound in two volumes, half-morocco, price 10?. 

*** A complete List of the Maps, Plans, and Star Maps, in this Atlas, will be found on the second, third, 
and fourth pages. 

THE GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing 174 Maps, exhibiting the political divisions and principal features of all the 
known parts of the world, with an Alphabetical Index. In one volume, half-morocco, 
or russia, price 71. 7s. 

THE FAMILY ATLAS, 

Containing 80 Coloured Maps, with the Index. Half-morocco, price 3?. 3s. 

%* Among the most important alterations to be found in this Edition, the Publisher would desire to men- 
tion— the Map of England and Wales, Geologically coloured by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland ; the revision of the Map of India, and of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, by John Crawford, Esq., F.R.S., author of the celebrated Dictionary of the Archipelago; 
the discoveries in Africa by Dr. Livingstone and others ; the Arctic discoveries of Dr. Kane and others ; in 
Australia, the results of the North Australian Expedition ; the thorough revision of the Map of New Zealand, 
from the Admiralty Surveys of Captain Stokes, R.N., with Discoveries in the Interior, by Walter Mantell, 
Esq. ; the Star Maps by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ; and the Plans of London and Paris, showing all the alterations 
in those cities to the latest date. 

THE CYCL0PA2DIAN ATLAS, 

39 Maps, with Index. Price lZ. Is. 

%* This is the Companion Atlas to the National, English, and other Cyclopaedias. 

ATLAS OF INDIA, 

26 Coloured Maps, revised by John Walker, Esq., Geographer to the Honourable East 
India Company. Half-bouid. Price 1?. Is. 

UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

52 Maps, with Index. Price lZ. 11s. 6cZ. Half-morocco, gilt edges. 

SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

25 Maps, and Index to both Classical and Modern Maps. Price 12s. Gd. 
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EDWARD STANFORD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MAPSELLER, 


ancient and modern maps. 

Single Maps, Plain , 6 d. ; Coloured , 9c?. 


1. World, Western Hemisphere 1 

2* , Eastern Hemisphere j 

3* World on Mercator’s Projection, West. 1 
4 * East, j 


5* World, as known to the Ancfents, West. 1 
6 ‘ , East, j 

7 * World on the Cubical Projection, on Six\ 
Sheets. I. Africa and South Europe 

8. II. Middle America. 

9* . III. Polynesia 


10. IV. South Asia. 

H , . . V. North Pole. 

12. VI. South Pole. / 

* The Cubical or Gnomonic Projection, has 
the peculiar property of describing the course 
of Spherical Great Circles by a straight lme. 
These Maps are, therefore, offered to Naviga- 
tors and Voyagers as a convenient substitute 
for a Globe. Sold together in Wrapper only; 
price 3s. plain, and 4s. 6 d. coloured. ) 

13. Europe, General Map. 

14. British Isles. 

15. England and Wales, Geological, os. 

16. England and Wales, Canals and Railwayr, 
IGa.England and Wales, Counties. 

. _ \ England and Wales, on Six Sheets 
*1 ° I. Nprth-East. 

18. II. North-West. 

19. .III. East Central. 

20. IV. West Central. 

21. V. South-East. 

21a. VI. South-West. 

22. Scotland, General. 

no (Scbtland on Three Sheets: — 

23 *\ I. South to Perthshire. 

24. II. North. 

25. III. Islands — Hebrides, Orkneys, 

Shetlands. 

26. Ancient Britain, I. England. 

27. . II. Caledonia. 

28. Ireland, General. 

(Ireland, on Two Sheets:— 

29 I. North to Dublin. 

30. II. South to Dublin. 

31*. Netherlands and Belgium. 

32. France, Ancient. Gallia Transalpina. 
32«.France, General Map, in Departments. 

33. France in Provinces. 

( France, on Three Sheets : — 

34 *| I. North-West from Paris. 

35. II. North-East from Paris. 

36. III. South from Poitiers. 

37. Switzerland. 

37 a. Italy, General Ancient Map. 

38. Italy, General Modern Map, with Sicily, 

Malta, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

39. Italy, Ancient, on 3 Sheets, 1 j N th 

40. -, Modern, on 3 Sheets, J 

«• > AncienM n. Central. 

42. , Modern,! 

43 - > Ancient,) m . South wit h Sicily. 

44. , Modern,) 


45. Corsica, Sardinia, and Balearic Islands. 

46. Spain and Portugal, Ancient, Hispania or 

Iberia. 

47. Spain and Portugal, Modern. 

(Spain, on Three Sheets: — 

I. North-West to Madrid. 

49. II. North-East to Madrid. 

50. III. South to Madrid. 

51. Portugal. 

51a. Germany, Ancient. 

52. Germany, Modern General Map. 
(Germany, on Four Sheets: — 

53 *\ I. North-West. 


54. ' II. North-East. 

55. III. South-West. 

. IY. South-East, or 

56. ' Austrian Dominions, 

I. Eastern. 

57. II. Western. 

58. III. Southern, with Index Map. 

59. Poland. 

60. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, General 

Map. 

61. Sweden, South. 

62. Denmark, and part of Norway. 

( Sweden and Norway, North, or 
Russia I. Finland and Lapland, to St. 
Petersburg. 

64. Russia in Europe, General. 

6 5 II. North-East to Perm. 

66. III. St. Petersburg to Memel. 

67. IV. St. Petersburg to Moscow. 

68. V. Vilna to Kiev. 

69. YI. Moscow to Poltava. 

70. VII. Moscow to Astrakan. 

7l’ # VIII. The Pruth, Crimea, Sea of 

Azov, and Index Map. 

72. IX. Caucasus, Georgia. 

73. Turkish Empire in Europe and Asia. 

74. Grecian Archipelago, Ancient. 

75. Turkey, Ancient, on 2 Sheets ) j 

_ - f 1 O QKaaIo J * 


. Modern, on 2 Sheets . 
Ancient, I n g outh _ 
Modern, J 


Greece, Ancient. 
Modern. 


Asia, General Map. 

82. Asia Minor, Ancient. 

83. Modern. 

84. Syria, Ancient. 

85. , Modern. 

86. Palestine in the Time of our Saviour. 

87. Modern. 

88. Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

89. Persian Empire, East part of Ancient. 

90. Persia, Modern. 

91. Siberia— Western, Independent T artary, 

Khiva, Bokhara, &c. 

92. Siberia— North Eastern, KSmtchatka. 

93. Siberia — South Eastern, and Chinese 

Tartary. 
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EDWARD STANFORD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MAPSELLER, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN MAPS — continued. 


94. Persia, Eastern, Afghanistan, Beloochis- 

tan, &c. 

95. India, General Map. 

95a. India, Index Map. 

96. India, on 13 sheets: — 

I. South ; and Ceylon. 

97. II. Madras, Goa, Mysore, &c. 

98. III. Bombay, Nizam’s Dominions. 

99. IV. Circars, Nizam’s Dominions. 

100. V. Scinde, Gujerat, Catch, &c. 

101. VI. Kandeish, Malwa, &c. 

102. VII. Allahabad, Behar, Bengal. 

103. VIII. Calcutta, Eastern Bengal, 

Sikhim, Bhotan, &c. 

104. IX. Delhi, Ajmeer, &c. 

105. X. Northern Bengal, Oude, Ne- 

paul, &c. 

106. XI. The Punjab, Gholab Singh’s 

Dominions, &c. 

107. XII. Punjab, Cabul, Rajpootana. 

108. China. 

109’. China and Birmah, Pegu, part of .Cochin 
China, Siam, Assam, &c. 

110. Malay Archipelago : Sumatra, Java, Bor- 

neo, Singapore, Labuan, &c. 

111. Islands in the Indian Ocean, enlarged , 

Madagascar, Mauritius, &c. 

112. Japan. 

113. Africa, General Map. 

114. Africa, North, on 5 sheets : — 

» I. Morocco. 

115. II. Algiers. 

116. III. Tunis, W. Tripoli. 

117. IV. Tripoli. 

118. V. Tripoli, N. W. Egypt. 

319. Africa, Ancient, or Libya, on 2 sheets : — 
1. Mauritania to Byzacium. 

120. II. Syrtis Minor to Alexandria. 

121. Egypt, Ancient. 

122. Modern. 

123. Africa, West, on 2 sheets : — 

I. Senegal River to Cape St. Paul. 

124. II. Central ; Bight of Benin to 

Lake Chad. 

125. Africa, South, Cape Colony, Kaffraria. 

126. Islands in the A tlantie, -enlarged, Azores, 

Canaries, Cape de Verd Islands, &c. 

127. America, North, General Map. 

128. America, North, British Territories. 

129. America, North, United States & Canada. 

130. America, North, on 15 sheets. 

I. Nova Scotia and part of New 

Brunswick, &c. : — 

II. Lower Canada, parts of Maine, 
New Brunswick, &c. 

III. Upper Canada, parts of New 
York and Michigan. 

IV. Lake Superior, part of Upper 
Canada, North Michigan. 

V. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa. 

VI. New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey. 


N ortli America— continued. 

136. VII. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mary- 

land, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and District of Columbia. 

137. VIII. Ohio, part of Kentucky, 

Indiana, and Virginia. 

138. IX. Part of Missouri, Illinois, 

Iowa, and Indiana. 

139. X. Arkansas, Tennessee, Eastern 

parts on Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, &c. 

140. XI. North and South Carolina. 

141. — - XII. Georgia, Tennessee West, 

N orth Carolina W est, South 
Carolina West, Alabama W. 

142. XIII. Louisiana West, Mississippi 

West, Alabama East. 

143. XIV. Florida. 

144. — * — XV. Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, 

California, New Mexico, 
Utah, & Northern Mexico. 

145. America, North, South Mexico, Central 

American States. 

146. West India Islands and Caribbean Sea. 

147. British West Indies, enlarged, Jamaica, 

Trinidad, Antigua, &c. 

148. America, South, General Map. 

149. America, South, on 6 sheets : — 

I. Ecuador, New Granada, Vene- 
zuela, and part of Brazil. 

150. II. Guyana and North Brazil. 

151. III. Bolivia and Peru. 

152. IV. South Brazil, Paraguay, and 

Uruguay. 

153. V. Argentine Republic and Child. 

154. VI. Patagonia, with South Shet- 

lands. 

155. Pacific Ocean. 

156. Islands in the Pacific, enlarged. 

157. Australia, General Map. 

157. *Australia, Double Map. 

158. New South Wales, with Plan of Sydney. 

159. W estern A ustralia and Van Diemen’s Land . 

160. New Zealand. 

161. Principal Rivers in the World, showing 

their Courses, Countries, and Compara- 
tive Lengths, with an Index of Names 
of Rivers, giving References to Num- 
bers in Map, and Lengths in English 
Miles. 

s 

PLANS OF CITIES. 

162. Amsterdam, with Environs, and Views 

of Public Buildings. 

163. Antwerp, with Views of Public Buildings. 

164. Athens, with Panorama, from an original 

Drawing by C. R. Cockerell, Esq., A.R. A. 
Views of Public Buildings, and Sketch 
of the Acropolis, restored. 

165. Berlin, with View of Public Buildings. 

166. Birmingham, with Environs, and Views 

of Public Buildings. 

167. Bordeaux, with Views. 


131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 
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EDWARD STANFORD, WHOLESALE AND RETAI L MAPSELLER, 


PLANS OF CITIES — continued. 


168. Boston, with Charlestown and Roxbury. 

169. Brussels and Environs, with Views of 

Public Buildings. 

170. Calcutta, with Views of Buildings. 
ITOa.Canton and its approaches, Macao and 

Hong Kong, with the River from Macao 
to Canton. 

171. Constantinople. 

172. Copenhagen, with Panoramic View. 

173. Dresden, with Views of Public Buildings. 

174. Dublin, with Views of Public Buildings. 

175. Environs of. 

176. Edinburgh, with Views of the Castle and 

Public Buildings. 

177. Environs of. 

178. Florence, with Views of Public Buildings. 

A new edition, 1857. 

179. Frankfort, with Panoramic View. 

180. Geneva, with Plan of Environs, and View. 

181 . Genoa, with the Fortifications, and Views 

of Public Buildings. 

182. Hamburg. 

183. Lisbon, with Environs, and View. 

184. Liverpool, with Views of the Town in 

1650, a Plan of the Town in 1729, 
and Sketches of Public Buildings. 

186 }L°ndo n > corrected to 1857. 

137. Environs of. 


188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200 . 
201 . 
202 . 
2 ^ 3 . 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209, 

210 , 
211 , 
212 


Madrid, with Views of Public Buildings. 
Marseilles. 

Milan, with Views of Public Buildings. 
Moscow, with Views of the City. 

Munich, with Panoramic View. 

Naples, with Views. 

New York, with Views. 

Oporto, with Environs and View. 

J Paris, with Views of Public Buildings. 

Environs of. 

Parma, with Panoramic View. 

St. Petersburgh, with Views. 
Philadelphia, with Views. 

Pompeii, with Panoramic View. 

Rome, Ancient, with Views of Public 
Buildings. 

Modern, with Views of Public 

Buildings. 

Stockholm, with a View. 

Syracuse, with the ancient remains, and 
View. 

Toulon, with Panoramic View. 

Turin, with Views. 

1 Venice, with its Environs, and Views of 
j Public Buildings. 

, Vienna, with View of Public Buildings. 

. Warsaw, with Views of Public Buildings. 


CELESTIAL MAPS. 

"THE STARS ON THE GNOMONIC PROJECTION, Designed and 

Arranged by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 6 Maps, plain, 3s.; coloured, 6s. 
Larger size, 26 by 25 inches, plain, 7s. 6d. ; coloured, 12s. 


Purchasers can have any of the above in case , or on roller , or bound according to their 
order , at a moderate charge , on applying to the Publisher . 

THE ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE MAPS, 

For Binding with the ATLASES, or in One Volume 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

The low price of this extensive series of Maps induces the Publisher to repeat, 
that they are in every respect of the highest character ; and, as a whole , their supe- 
riority in scale, accuracy, and engraving, over any other general collection, may be 
justly asserted. The series, in fact, contains pre-eminent examples of the English 
School of Cartography, the merits of which are admitted; and although other Maps 
are still sold at a six-fold price, their inf eriority is in many cases very evident. The 
latest discoveries and alterations are inserted on the plates, as soon as authenticated, 
and several of the Maps have been repeatedly re-engraved — the whole series being thus 
rendered a faithful delineation of the current state of Geographical Knowledge. 
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EDWARD STANFORD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MAPSELLER, 



The Publisher of the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has prepared for use in Harrow 
School, by the desire of the Head and other Masters — 

i. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

TWENTY-NINE MAPS, with INDEX, 

Price 12s. 6 d., cloth lettered. 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

MODERJST GEOGRAPHY. 

FOURTEEN MAPS, with INDEX, 

Price 7s., cloth. 

in. 

THE HARROW ATLAS OF 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

TWENTY-THREE MAPS, with INDEX, 

Price 12s. 6d, cloth . 

IV. 

THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEVEN MAPS, with INDEX. 

Price 7s., cloth. 
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” MAPS 

recently published by 

EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 

irw appomtnimt, for % Safo of 

THE ORDNANCE MAPS, AND ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 

In addition to the Maps mentioned in this List, the Stock of Edward Stanford includes all 
the best Maps published in England , the Colonies , or the Continent. 


THE WORLD. 

JOHNSTON’S COMMERCIAL CHART OP THE WORLD, on Mer- 
cator’s Projection, containing the position of every pla«s of Commercial Importance 
and showing the principal Currents of the Ocean, with their direction and rate of 
progress, with an enlarged Map of Central Europe, giving the Railway Communica- 
tions and distinguishing the States forming the German Customs Union; Tables of 
Distances between the principal Ports, &c. Scale, about 5*»tc . 1 inch; size, 6 feet by 
4 feet 8 inches; in 4 sheets, coloured, 2 1. 12s. 6d.; mounted in morocco case, or 
rollers varnished, 3 1. 3s. ; on spring roller, 61. 6s. 

EUROPE. 

EUKOPE.— A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUKOPE, exhibiting the 

Different Systems of Rocks according to the latest Researches, and from Inedited 
Materials. By Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; and James Nicol, F.R.S.E., 

F G S Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Constructed 
bv A* Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the Queen, Author of the 
< Physical Atlas,’ &c. Size, 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inches. Price, in sheets, 31. 3s.; 
in a cloth case, 4to., 3/. 10s. 

EUROPE —JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL MAP OF EUROPE, forming 

part of a new series of original illustrations of Physical Geography. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘Physical Atlas.’ Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches. Uniform with the General School Maps. Price, with Text Book 
in cloth, and rollers, 10s. ; ditto, varnished, 12s. each. 

*„* For a complete List of Johnston’s Maps see Stanford’s List of Educational Maps, which may be 
had* on application, or per post for one stamp. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 

THE BRITISH ISLES and part of France; showing also the inland navigation by 
means of rivers and canals, the railways and principal roads, and sites of minerals. 
Bv J A Knipe. Scale, 12+ miles to 1 inch. Size, 66 inches by 52. On 4 sheete, 
"coloured, price 75s.; C. R. V. 84s.; in morocco case, 84s.; on spring rollers and lath, 
61. 16s. 6d.; or in mahogany box also, 71. 17 s. 6d. 

The soundings and tidal observations around the coast are delineated from the 
surveys of the Admiralty and Trinity House, and illustrate the position of the tidal 
wave at successive hours; and by a series of contour lines show the limits of sound- 
ings at various depths. The geology of the three kingdoms is beautifully illustrated, 
and is accompanied by an extensive list of original authorities— by a senes of sec- 
tions on a large scale, to which each author’s name is attached, commencing with the 
most recent formations and descending through each minute subdivision to the pri- 
mary rocks— by the nomenclature of systems and formations in English, hrench, 
and German, and their average thickness, with a reference to the map by conven- 
tional letters and signs as well as by colours— by the position of mines, coalpits, 
ouarries &c Railways, roads, canals, and the usual steam-boat tracks, are de- 
lineated; also the navigable extent of the rivers, and the heights of mountains. 
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ENGLAND & WALES. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Sir Roderick 

Impey Murchison, F.R.S., D.C.L., Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Third Edition, corrected to the present date, fully 
coloured by hand. Sheet, price 5s.; case, 7s. 

EXTRACT FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“ The new edition of the Geological Map of England and Wales, originally issued by the Society for 
« the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, has been revised and recoloured under the immediate superin- 
« tendence of Sir Roderick Murchison ; the colours used for the indication of the several geological 
«« formations having been made to correspond with the colours at present used in the sheets of the large 
«* Geological Map of Great Britain and Ireland, now in progress of construction and publication by the 
«« National Geological Survey, of which Sir Roderick is the Director-General. ‘Small as is the scale of the 
“ map under notice (twenty-eight miles to an inch), still the general geological features of the country, 
« and inferentially the physical aspects also, are clearly and correctly displayed, rendering it a valuable 
« little vade-mecum, for geologists, both amateur and practical, for surveyors, mining-engineers, and 
“ tourists. To travellers this little map, with its clear definition of the railway lines, and the geological 
“ nature of the ground over which they pass, must render many an otherwise dreary railway journey a 
«« source of intellectual pleasure. This edition of the map has several local corrections of the extent 
“ and exposures of the strata, especially in the midland counties, including the South Staffordshire coal 
** district.” 

A SPLENDID MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, on a scale of 

5 miles to an inch, with all the Railroads and Railway Stations distinctly laid down 
(projected from the Triangulation, made under the Direction of the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance). The Map comprises the principal Roads, Rivers, and Canals ; the Par- 
liamentary Divisions of Counties; the Site of nearly every Church, distinguishing the 
nature of the Living; the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry; and the Distance in Miles 
and Furlongs of each City and Town from the General Post Office, London. 9 sheets, 
price 21. 12s. 6 d., coloured and mounted on canvas and rollers; or in case, 3/. 13s. 6d.; 
rollers varnished, 41. 4s.; spring rollers, 61. 6s. 

STANFORD’S TRAYELLING RAILWAY & ROAD MAP OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, on a scale of 12 miles to the inch. Size, 36 inches by 42, 
fully coloured. Price, 1 sheet, 6s.; case, 8s. 6d.\ rollers varnished, 12s. 

MAPS OF LONDON, COLOURED TO SHOW THE 
NEW POSTAL DISTRICTS. 

A NEW MAP OF LONDON, on a Large Scale, compiled from actual 

Survey, comprehending all the recent improvements, and coloured to show new 
Postal Districts. Size, 74 inches by 50 inches. In case, price 42s.; or on rollers and 
varnished, 31. 3s. 

THE MAP OF LONDON, coloured to show the New Postal Districts, 

prepared by direction of Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, for the use of the Pro- 
vincial and London Post Offices, to facilitate the earlier delivery of letters, &c. 
Sheet, price 5s.; case, 7s. 6d.; rollers varnished, 10s. 6d. 

SKETCH MAB OF THE LONDON POSTAL DISTRICTS, extending 

upwards of 12 miles from the General Post Office, with a list of principal places and 
the district in which they are situate (prepared for the Postmaster-General’s Annual 
Report). One large sheet, price 2s.; case, 4s. 6 d.\ rollers varnished, 7s. 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S MAP OF LONDON, 

coloured to show the New Postal Districts, with the Post Office list of principal 
streets and places as divided into Postal Districts, by command of the Postmaster- 
General. Plain, price Is.; coloured, Is. 6d. in sheet, or folded; mounted on linen 
in case, 2s. 6d . ; rollers varnished, 6s. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

By Robert W. Mylne, C.E., F.I.B.A., &c. &c. This Map comprises an area of 
159 square miles, and by shaded contours indicates 10 feet altitudes above Trinity 
high-water mark. Sheets, plain, price 4s.; ditto, colouge^Ijloads, 6s. 6d. • mounted 
in case, 2s. 6d. additional. 
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ENVIRONS OF LONDON. — Map of the Environs of London, reduced 

from the Ordnance Survey. Coloured to show the New Postal Districts. Scale, 
half inch to one mile ; size, 35J inches by 25£ inches. 1 sheet, plain, price 2s. ; folded 
in case, 2s. 6c?. ; coloured, 3s.; folded in case, 3s. 6c?. ; coloured and mounted in 
case, 5s. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. — Three Companion Maps of the 

Contours of London and its Environs. By Robert W. Mylne, C.E., F.G.S. F.S.A. 
Fellow Inst. Brit. Architects. Scale, 3^ inches to 1 mile; area, 176 square miles: 
size, 5 feet by 3 feet 5 inches. 

The Maps are coloured in the following distinct forms : — 

1st. Geologically, representing the surface soils of the Metropolis. 

2nd. The thirty-seven districts of the Board of Works and lines of the principal 
Sewers. 

3rd. The districts of the Nine Water Companies indicating the inhabited area of the 
Metropolis. 

No. 1. Price in Sheets, coloured, £2 10 0 1 Or mounted (£300 

No. 2. do. do. 3 3 0 J in folio, ] 3 15 0 

No. 3. do. do. 3 3^j cloth lettered, ( 3 15 0 

Price of the complete set in sheets, 8?.; in folio cloth cover, lettered, 9?. 15s. 


SCOTLAN D. 

STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, with the Coach- 

roads and Railways, height of Mountains, &c., on a suitable size and scale for 
Tourists, showing also the Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Islands, &c. Size, 26 inches by 21 ; 
scale, 12 miles to 1 inch. Sheet, price 2s. 6c?.; mounted on cloth in case, 3s. 6c?.; 
rollers varnished, 8s. 

NEW TOURIST’S MAP OF SCOTLAND. By A. Keith Johnston, 

F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. Size, 3 feet by 2 feet. Containing 7439 names of places, 
with a complete Index in letterpress. Price 7s. 6c?. in case. 

This work was constructed at great expense from the Trigonometrical and Detail 
Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty, and contains an extensive collec- 
tion of private and unpublished materials, representing the true physical and topo- 
graphical features of the country. 

A MAP OF SCOTLAND, with all the Railroads and Railway Stations, 

the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, &c. &c., distinctly laid down. The Map also 
comprises the principal Roads, Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, Islands, &c. &c. 
Scale, 5jj miles to an inch; size, 76 inches by 52. In 6 sheets, coloured, price 2?. 2s.; 
mounted on canvas and rollers, or in case. 3?. 3s. • rollers varnished, 31. 13 s. 6d ; 
spring rollers, 5?. 5s. 

BURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS. — Plan of Edinburgh and its 

Environs. Mounted in one case, price 3s. 6d. 


I RE LAN D. 

STANFORD’S TRAVELLING ROAD AND RAILWAY MAP OF 

IRELAND, showing also the Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, &c. Price, sheet, 
2s. 6c?.; case, 3s. 6d . ; rollers, varnished, 8s. 

IRELAND.— A General Map of Ireland to accompany the Report of the 

Railway Commissioners, showing the principal Physical Features and Geological 
Structure of the Country; constructed in 1836, and engraved in 1837-8. Scale, 
4 miles to 1 inch; size,. 81 inches by 66. On 6 sheets, plain, price 205.; also 
coloured and mounted in case, 21. 2s.; rollers varnished, 21. 105 .; spring rollers, 
14$. bu. 
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DUBLIN AND ITS ENVIRONS— PLAN OF DUBLIN AND ITS 

ENVIRONS. — Mounted in one Case. Price 3s. Gd. 

*** For List of Maps and Guide-Books adapted for Travellers and Tourists , see Stanford's 
Tourist's Catalogue , forwarded per post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 


INDIA. 

STANFORD’S MAP OF INDIA, based upon the Surveys executed by 

order of the Hon. the East India Company, the Special Maps of the Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, and other authorities, showing the latest territorial acquisitions of the British, 
the independent and protected states, the railways, canals, military stations, &c. ; 
together with a continuation of the British Trans- Gan getic provinces, and diagrams 
exhibiting distances and bearings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. On 2 large sheets. Price 18s. Gd.-, mounted in case, 25s.; canvas, 
roller, varnished, 31s. Gd. 

INDIA. — A Physical and Geological Map of India. By G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., F.R.S., E.G.S. 9 sheets, coloured, price 3/. 3s. ; case or rollers, 41. 4s. 

Extract from the Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological 
Society of ‘London by William John Hamilton, Esq., President of the Society: — 

“ The Geological Map of India by Mr. Greenough is a worthy counterpart of his Geological Map of 
“England. We all know the careful and systematic manner in which Mr. Greenough has for a long 
“ series of years collected and arranged information respecting the geography, geology, and other kindred 
“ branches of knowledge from every portion of the globe, and many have been the regrets which I have 
“ heard uttered, that, with such a mass of systematically-arranged information as he possesses, greater 
“ than that of any other individual, he should not already have enabled us to benefit by its publication 
“ in some form or other." 

JOHNSTON’S NEW MAP OF INDIA, with the roads, railways, and 

military stations, noticed in the insurrectionary movements. Sheet, price Is. Gd.; 
case, 3s. Gd. 

GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, published under the Superintendence of 

the Useful Knowledge Society. With the latest corrections, and exhibiting, by the 
mode of colouring, the British Territory, the Subsidiary, Tributary, and Indepen- 
dent States. Folded, price Is.; case, 2s. 

STANFORD’S NEW SPECIAL T/AP OF THE REVOLTED DIS- 
TRICTS OF BRITISH INDIA, comprising the North-West Provinces, the Punjaub, 
Upper Bengal, and the States of Central India, including all the localities of the 
Sepoy insurrection, and showing the railways, military and post-office stations, &c. 
In sheet, folded, price 2s. Gd.; in case, mounted, 5s.; size, 31 inches by 26. 

PLAN OF CALCUTTA, with Views of Buildings. Folded, price* Is.; 

mounted in case, 2s. 

MAP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS, from Plan and other original 

materials transmitted from India, and the surveys of the Honourable East India 
Company. Price in sheet, coloured, Is.; case, 2s. 6d. 

PLAN OF DELHI, copied and zincographed at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, from a MS. plan in the possession of Col. Edward Harvey, 
Unattached. Price, plain sheet, Is.; case, 3s. 6d.; coloured sheet, 5s.; case, 7s. 6d. 

DELHI. — A splendid chromo-lithograph of the City of Delhi and the 
surrounding country. Drawn by A. Maclure, from native and other original 
sketches and drawings. With references to the more important and interesting 
localities, giving a correct and vivid representation of tills important seat of conflict, 
the former capital of the Patan and Mogul empires. Price, plain, 2s. Gd.; fully 
coloured, 4s. Gd. ; size, 27 inches by 20. 
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PALESTINE. 

MAP OP ARABIA PETRiEA, THE HOLY LAND, AND PART 

OF EGYPT (ANCIENT AND MODERN), exhibiting their Physical Features 
accompanied with Geological Notes. Well suited to illustrate those parts of the Old 
Testament which relate to the Exodus and Journeymgs of the Israelites, and then 
Settlement in the Land of Promise. Compiled from the most authentic sources of 
information. By Richard Palmer. Scale, 10 miles to 1 inch; size, cl inches by 38. 
On 3 sheets, coloured, price 18s. ; on canvas, in case, or black roller, 25s.; mahogany 
roller, varnished, 30s. 

This Map contains an engraved Memoir of the J ourneyings of the Israelites, com- 
prised in four columns. I. The date from the Exodus, when ascertained. II. I he 
name of the place or station with its signification, and the events in the order m 
which they occurred. III. Scripture references. And IV. Copious extracts from 
various modem travellers (with references to their works), descriptive of the route 
of the Israelites, or of the place of their encampment. Where the sites of cities, 
towns &c. have been ascertained, the modern names are inserted The heights of 
man v of the mountains are given, and descriptive notes of their geological formation 
are introduced. Concise notices respecting the features of the country are also 
interspersed over the face of the Map. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.— Map of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape 

Colony, compiled by Henry Hall, Draughtsman to the Royal Engineers, Cape 
Town from Military and other Surveys ; dedicated, by permission, to Sir J. I. Bur- 
goyne, K.C.B. Sheets, price 21s.; case, 25s.; rollers 'Varnished, 11. 11s. 6 d. 

a Mr Hall is draughtsman to the corps of Royal Engineers at Cape Town. He has prepared this map 
“ from military and official surveys, and appears Jo have carefully indicated every feature of importance 
“in ffie configuration of the eastern Cape Frontier. Not only are the geographical divisions of the 
« country noted, with the rivers, towns, roads, and district borders ; distinct marks are also affixed to 
“ point out the old and new military lines and signal stations, the several missionary settlements, the 
“ sites of engagements, the native kraals, the anchorages on the coast, and the rectified boundary. The 
“ man has been constructed on the scale of ten miles to an inch, and is about three fee. square. It u a 
“ valuable aid to the geographical delineation of Southern Africa, and will, doubtless, be of considerable 
« use to the Government as well as to the colonists generally.” — Athencmm. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

MAP OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. Published under the 

Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Sheet, 
price Is. 6x7.; case, 3s. 

MAP OP THE SETTLED DISTRICTS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By H. Higcinson and John W. Painter. Sheet, price 4s.; mounted in case, 6s. 6 d . ; 
rollers varnished, 10s. 6d. 

MAP OF NEW ZEALAND. — The Useful Knowledge Society’s Map of 

New Zealand recently thoroughly Revised from the Admiralty Surveys, and additions 
in the interior. By Walter Manteel, Esq., &c. Folded, price Is, ; mounted m 
case, 2s. 

A MAP OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND, 

showing the Freehold Sections and Pasturage Runs. The Map is based upon the 
Admiralty Surveys, the Trigonometrical Survey made hy order of the Provincial 
Government, and the communications of Colonists. Scale 5 miles to the inch, with 
an enlargement of Christchurch and its Neighbourhood, on a scale of half an inch to 
a mile. Sheet, price 7s. 6d.; case, 10s.; rollers varnished, 1 5s. 

* * For complete list of Maps and Guides for Emigrants to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, &c., see 
* Stanford’s “ Emigration Catalogue.” Sent free per post on receipt of one postage stamp. 
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AMERICA. 

A GENERAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, AND BRITISH 

NORTH AMERICA, constructed from the most recent documents, procured from 
the different Departments of Government, and valuable unpublished materials. By 
Alex. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., and Professor H. D. Rogers, State Geologist of 
Pennsylvania. Sheets, price 21. 12s. 6d.; rollers or case, 3/. 3s. 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 

MEXICO AND THE WEST INDIES; showing the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. 4 sheets, coloured, price 20s. ; case, 30s. ; rollers varnished, 42s. 

(New Fork.) 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE BRITISH 
PROVINCES, MEXICO, THE WEST INDIES, AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 
WITH PART OF NEW GRANADA AND VENEZUELA. 2 sheets. Price 8s. 6tf.; 
case, 16s.; rollers varnished, 21s. (New York.) 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA. — Pocket Map of the United States 

and Canada. Sheet, 3s.; mounted on cloth in case for the pocket, 5s. 

BRITISH AMERICA. — Bouchette’s Map of the Provinces of Canada, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward’s Island, and 
large Section of the United States. Scale, 14 miles to 1 inch. 6 sheets, coloured. 
Price 80s.; rollers, 51. ; rollers varnished, 51. 10s. (New York.) 

CANADA, UPPER AND LOWER, WITH THE RAILWAYS. — Maps 

of these provinces, in 2 sheets, are published in the series of maps designed and pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Price, 2 sheets, folded, 
Is. 6d. ; mounted in case, 3s. 6d. 

EMIGRATION MAP OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA — Comprising 

Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and Cape Breton. Size, 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. Price, roller, varnished, 
15s.; or in pocket case, 12s. 

CANADA. -JOHNSTON’S TRAVELLING MAP OF UPPER AND 

LOWER CANADA, with the railways. Mounted, in case, price 3s. 6d. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — Map of Central America, including the States 

of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica ; the Territories of 
Belisc and Mosquito, with part of Mexico, Yucatan, and New Granada, showing the 
Routes between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of Tehuantepeque, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama, with additions from the latest Surveys of the Admiralty. 
By S. Moss, Col. Lloyd, Garilla, Codazzi, Hughes, Childs, and other documents; 
the Railway Surveys in Honduras, contributed by the Hon. E. G. Squier, formerly 
Charge d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. Sheet, 
price 7s. 6d.; case, 10s. 

MADEIRA. 

PHYSICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE ISLAND OF 

MADEIRA, with Panoramic Views of the principal points of interest. Constructed 
by J. M. Ziegler, C.F.R.G.S., from authentic materials and his own observations. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Royal Geographical Society of London. Scale, 
1*100,000^ of an inch to a mile. In sheets, price 10s.; case, 15s. 

Extract from the Address of Rear-Admiral F. W. Beechey, V.P.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, May 28, 1856 

“ I may include in this notice of our own labours a beautiful map of Madeira, published in London, 
“ in the English language, and dedicated, by permission, to this Society, by our corresponding member, 
“ M. Ziegler of Winterthur. The physical features of this island, including the distribution of its vege- 
“ tation, are skilfully portrayed : and, in addition to his own observations, M. Ziegler acknowledges the 
«* assistance he has derived from the labours of Captain Vidal and Sir Charles Lyell, and especially from 
«• the communications of Mr. Hartung, whose portfolios are rich with the researches of six winters 
« Such a map cannot fail to prove valuable to the geographer, and an interesting companion to those who 
“ seek in Madeira for a milder climate than our own.” 
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TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL GLOBES, 

DESIGNED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OP 

®f)c ^octctii for tf)£ "Diffusion of ©tstful Unofolelw. 

Compiled from the latest and most authentic sources , including Captain M* Clure 9 s 
Arctic Discoveries , the Nebidce observed by Sir J. Herschel , Messier , Dunlop , &c. 


THIRTY-SIX INCHES, EACH. 

£. s. J. 

Solid Black Frame, iron meridian, prominently divided, and 

brass quadrant 12100 

Solid Mahogany Frame, brass meridian, quadrant, and 

compass . . . . . . . . . . 22 10 0 

Elegant Spanish Mahogany Frame, brass meridian, quadrant, 

and compass . . . . . . . . . 25 0 0 

Mahogany Frame 17100 


EIGHTEEN AND TWELVE INCHES. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 



Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 4. 
No. 4. 


PER PAIR. 


Rosewood, elegantly carved, 
French polished . 
Spanish Mahogany . 
Mahogany 

Stained Wood . . 


18 

inches. 

12 

inches. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

. 17 

17 

0 

.. 8 

18 

6 

. 15 

15 

0 

.. 7 

17 

6 

. 8 

0 

0 

.. 4 

0 

0 

. 7 

7 

0 

.. 3 

13 

6 

Is 5 

0 

0 

.. 2 

10 

0 



PEDESTAL 

12 inch per pair 
9 inch ,, 

6 inch „ 

3 inch ,, 

2 inch ,, 


GLOBES. 

Mahogany. 

£. s. d . 

.2 5 0 .. 

. 1 12 6 .. 
. 0 18 0 .. 
.0 8 0 .. 
.0 6 0 .. 


Rosewood. 
£. 5. d. 
2 15 0 

2 2 0 
110 
0 10 0 
0 6 6 
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GLOBES IN NEAT MAHOGANY CASES. 

£. 5. d. 

3 inch per pair 0 8 0 

2 inch 0 6 0 

li inch, terrestrial . . . each 0 2 0 
1 inch ,, 0 16 


PLANISPHERES. 

MALBY’S IMPROVED PLANISPHERES (compiled from the 
Celestial Globes of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge), which at one sitting can be made to exhibit the state of the 
Heavens at any minute of any day in the year. On cardboard, var- 
nished, 18 inch, price 10s. ; 9 inch, 35. 6d. 

PERFORATED PLANISPHERE, which when held to the light 
exhibits the stars as luminous points, thus giving a correct and vivid 
representation of the heavens, by means of which the names of 
the various stars and constellations are easily learned. With a 
MOVEABLE HORIZON, showing the aspect of the heavens at any 
given time ; the rising, culminating, and setting of the stars ; their 
right ascension and declination; the sun’s position; his meridian 
altitude ; the length of the day, &c. Constructed by James Mollison, 
from the Tables of the Royal Astronomical Society. Corrected for 
variation. Price 10s. 

AN OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY, forming a Key to the Plani- 
sphere. Is. 


Just Published, 

A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES. By Professor 

De Morgan, F.R.S., C.P.S. Second Edition. Price 5s. in cloth. 


RE-COVERING OLD GLOBES. 

OLD GLOBES may be re-covered with MODERN MAPS, and (the 
brass-work also being cleaned) rendered equal to new, at the price 
of Si guineas the 18-inch; 12-inch, 35s.; 9-inch, 27 s. 6d. 



BETTS’S PORTABLE GLOBE. — This Globe consists of a framework 
of steel wire, covered 'with cloth, on which is printed a Map of the 
World, and can be expanded or collapsed in a few seconds. The 
cloth cover is of a material made expressly for the purpose, and, in 
order to secure permanence and durability, the colouring is entirely 
produced at the press with varnish colours. The Globe now offered 
to the public is about 15 inches diameter — being 4 feet in circumfe- 
rence. For the convenience of suspending it by a cord the top end of 
the axis is furnished with a ring, and a neat deal box is provided, in 
which it may be deposited when not in use. Price of the whole 
12s. 6 d . Cast-iron Stand for ditto 4s. extra. 
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o XL D NANCE SURVEY. 

TTTE ORDNANCE SURVEY OE ENGLAND AND WALES, under 

•IE - , f a Uoard of Ordnance, on the scale of 1 inch to a mile. Sheets 

the a q ut ^^ ubli ^ ed B ex tending northward as far as Preston, Halifax, and Hull. 

1 to 9 ^ a P , le ^ slieets# 9 /. 10s.; ditto in a Portfolio, 10?. 12s.; mounted on 
• nak case 22? 10s An y sheet may be had separately at 2s. per sheet; 
cl 5> th ’ m Xhed in a^rs, W quarter may also be had at 6c?. Size of each sheet, 
when pu a bove sheets are always kept mounted for the pocket ; size 

40 * about finches by ' 5/ Each' sheet, mounted, 4s,; with cloth case, 4s 6d. 

I^Indix Mat t^nglte contents of each Section, and distinguishmg those 

divided into parts, may b'e had on application. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Scale, 10 miles to 1 inch. On 2 sheets, of 

EN which only , the South sheet, extending to Liverpool, is complete. Size of each, 

27 » .*«*.•* **•> ani aU ° fmS 0 ^ 
inch Map, showing the contents of each sheet thereof. 

COUNTY MAPS .— Scale 6 inches to 1 mile. 

LANCASHIRE.— In 119 sheets; 73 at 5s.; 46 at 2s. 6 d. A Key-Map, 

price 2s. 62. ; scale 4 miles to the inch. 

YORKSHIRE. — In 311 sheets ; 244 at 55. ; 67 at 25. 6a. 

DURHAM AND WESTMORELAND.— In 58 sheets, in progress. 

25 INCH SCALE OF PARISH SURVEY.— Portions of the Counties of 

Durham, Hampshire, and Surrey are published 

ALDERSHOT CAMP.— 6-inch Scale, with Hills and Contouis, 5s. , 

4-inch Scale, 2s.; 1 -inch Scale, 62.; on India-rubber, Is. 62. 

T OND0N The Block Plan with altitudes, made for the Metropolitan 

Commissioners of Sewers. Scale, 5 feet to 1 mile; in 400 sheets; size of each, 

^ Many ^otter 'towns* ha ve & teen^published on this scale, particulars of which may be had on 

LONDON.— The Block Plan reduced. Scale, 1 foot to 1 mile; on 

44 sheets; size of each, 27 inches by 40. Price 2s. each. A 

T ONDON The Block Plan reduced. Scale, 6 inches to a mile. On lo 

sheets. 'Price, sheets, 2 S .; half-sheets, Is.; quarter-sheets, 6 2 

LONDON.— Index Map on 1 sheet, coloured. 1 rice 6 d. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON.— The Ordnance Survey of the Environs of 

. V ino the inc h. Sheets, plain, price 8s.; case, 18s. 62.; coloured 

and d mounted in case, 11. 6s. 62.; mahogany rollers and varnished, II. 15s.; spring 

rollers, 6s. 6df. . Q 

JERSEY.— Scale, 6 inches to the mile. In 4 Sheets. Price 8s. 

GUERNSEY. — Scale, 6 inches to the mile. In 2 Sheets. Price 75. 

SCOTLAND. Several Counties, on a Scale of 6 inches and 25 inches to 

a mile, are published. _____ 

m-p-fTi ptttutoATION OF THE COUNTIES OF WIGTON, EDIN- 

BURGH, AND HADDINGTON, have also commenced, on a Scale of 1 iufch to the 

TRET AND —A General Map of Ireland, to accompany the Report of the 

to Mb. Griffiths’ survey. _ . , . Q . 

imro ORDNANCE SURVEY OF IRELAND, m Counties, on a Scale 
1H of fBSi h sheets, from 2,. 62. to 5, each. Index Maps to the Irish 
Counties are sold separately at 2s. 62. each. 

(jTcHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
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BOOKS ON THE COLONIES, 

NEW ZEALAND. 

HURSTHOUSE.— ‘ New Zealand, tlie Britaiif of the South,’ by Charles 
Hursthouse, a New Zealand Colonist, and formerly Visitor in the Canadas, United 
States, Cape Colony, and Australia. It forms two handsome volumes, with 2 Maps 
and 7 Tinted Views. Price 21s. 

“ This is a work for which we predict a deserved popularity ; it is j.ust what such a book should be — 
" amusing to the general reader, instructive to the student, and abounding with most valuable informa- 
« tion for those who may contemplate emigration to one of the most thriving and beautiful of the British 
** colonies .” — Daily News , June 3rd. 

“Without much presumption he might have entitled his book a ‘Cyclopaedia* of all that an intending 
“ emigrant to New Zealand requires to know of his adopted country.”— Observer, May 10th. 

NATAL. 

SHOOTER. — The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. By the Rev. 

Joseph Shooter, lately a Missionary in Natal, with Maps and Views. Price 21s. 

“Mr Shooter without troubling himself or his reader with hypotheses, presents a full and unaffected 
.« description of a very remarkable race, the Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu country. The polygenists and 
“ the monogen ist 3 may cite him as an authority, but that is not his fault ; he means to be descriptive and 
« nothing more. A residence of several years in Natal gave him favourable opportunities lor analysing 
“ the native character, and he made good use of hi? time, studying the customs, beliefs, and traditionary 
“ annals of the people.”— Athenceum, Aug. 29, 1857. 

“The numerous plates and woodcuts that illustrate Mr. Shooter’s volume are from sketches by Mr. 
« e Redinger of Natal. They are well executed, and the subjects are such as fully illustrate the life and 
“ manners of the people. The historical part of the narrative, we ought to observe, is brought down to 
“ the early part of the present year .''—Literary Gazette , Aug. 8, 1857. 


STANFORD’S EMIGRANTS’ GUIDES. 

CANADA, its present Condition, Prospects, and Resources, fully described 
for the information of intending Emigrants. By William Hutton, a Resident Agri- 
culturist in that colony for the last twenty years, and Secretary to the Governin', nt 
Board of Statistics. Second Edition, with the Government Regulations relating to 
the FREE GRANTS, and a Map showing their position, and the Railways. 
Price Is. 6d. 

CANADA. — The Canadian Settler’s Guide. By Mrs. C. P. Trail. 

Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged. Price 5s. 

*** This work is published under the sanction of the Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Canada, and Minister of Agriculture, Canada 
West. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.— Hand-Book of Information for Emigrants to New 
Brunswick. By the Hon. M. H. Perley, Her Majesty’s Emigration Officer at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. With Map, price Is. 

AUSTRALIA, as a field of Capital, Skill, and Labour, with useful 
information for Emigrants of all Classes. By John Capper, late Editor of ‘The 
Emigrants’ Journal,’ Author of ‘ Our Gold Colonies,’ &c. &c. Price Is. 

NEW ZEALAND* its present Condition, Prospects, and Resources ; 

being a Description of the Country and General Mode of Life among New Zealand 
Colonists, for the information of intending Emigrants. By Edward Brown Fitton, 
a Landowner and late Resident in the Colony. Price, with Map, 4s. 

NEW ZEALAND SETTLER’S GUIDE, a Sketch of the Present State 

' of the Six Provinces, with a Digest of the Constitution and Land Regulations, 
and two Maps. By I. Rhodes Cooper, Captain 58th Regiment. Price 2s. 6a 7 .; per 
post, 2s. 8 d. 

* * For Complete List of Maps and Guide-Books to Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, the Canadas, 
and United States, see Stanford’s “ Emigration Catalogue,” sent free by post for one stamp. 
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STANFORD’S SERIES OF POPULAR MAPS, 

FULL COLOURED AND FOLDED IN CASE, 

PRICJ3 ONE SHILLING. 


6 . 

7, 

8 , 
9 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 
21 
22 


28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


EUROPE, corrected to the 

Tvc'T otttM and the NETHERLANDS. 

2? t , t a ND an d WALES, in Counties, with the Railways. 

Town in 1729, 

and Sketches of Public Buildings. 

LONDON, Environs of. 

IRELAND, with the Railways. 

DUBLIN, with Views of Public Buildings. 

DUBLIN, Environs of. 

»d Buildings. 

EDINBURGH, Environs of. 

FRANCE, General Map, in Departments. 

PARIS, Environs of. 

S KfSKSS nnd Cob»ol 

StSSS- DENMARK, G.n.ud M.p. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ASIA, General Map. 

CANTON, and its approaches, Macao and Hong Kong, with the River fio 

Macao to Canton. 

INDIA, General Map. 

CALCUTTA, with Views of Buildings. 

PALESTINE, in the time of Our Saviour. 

PALESTINE, Modern. 

AFRICA, General Map. 

EGYPT, Ancient. 

TT(tYPT Modern. 

SOUTH’ AFRICA, Cape Colony, Kaffraria. 

SffiH AMERICA G-jrf M.J. ^ CANADA. 

A [Lee with Parts of Maine, New Brunswick, &c. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, «»)> South Mhxico. 

ffS into Counties, witR Pita of Sydu.y . 

NEW ZEALAND, divided into Provinces. 


Uniform vrith the above , 

price one shilling and sixpence. 


51 WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection. 

52’. LONDON, with the Latest Improvemens. f Dublin 

S: SurS KStS S* Public Buildings, and Environs 

of Edinburgh. .... 

55. PARIS, with Views of Public Buildings. 

50'. CANADA, Upper and Lower. 

57. AUSTRALIA and TASMANIA. 
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MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MESSRS. MAPFIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 


Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their Loudon Show-Rooms, 67 and 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Electro-Silver Spoons and Forks, Fiddle 
Pattern , Full Size. 


Table Spoons ., 
Table Forks — 
Dessert Spoons 
Dessert Forks . 
Tea Spoons 


36s. per dozen. 
36s. „ 

27s. „ 

27s. „ 

16s. „ 


Ivory Table-Knives , Full Size , Balance Handles , 
which cannot possibly come loose in hot water. 

Table Knives 25s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 18s. „ 

Carvers 9s. per pair. 

As above , with Sterling Silver Ferules. 

Table Knives 34s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 24s. „ 

Carvers . 11s. per pair. 



MESSRS. MAPPIN’S CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURES IN 

ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 

COMPRISING 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, SIDE DISHES, 

DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
And all articles usually made in Silver, can now be 
obtained from their London Warehouse, 

No. 67, King William Street, City. 


= _ , — - m 

On the 7th of December will be published, Price 3d., or stamped, id., | 

THE PERILS - CERTAIN 
ENGLISH PRISONERS, I 

AND THEIR TREASURE IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, AND JEWELS. 

forming 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

OF 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, aod containing S8 page,, or the 

amount of or.e regular number and a halt. 

I OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. SOLD EVERY WHERE.^ 
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STANFORD S SERIES OF POPULAR MAPS, 

FULL COLOURED AND FOLDED IN CASE, 


PKICJi ONE SHILLING. 


1 EUROPE, corrected to the present date. 

2*. BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS. 

3. ENGLAND and WALES, in Counties, with the Railways. 

4* BIRMINGHAM, with Environs, and Views of Public Buildings. 

5*. LIVERPOOL, with View of the Town in 1650, a Plan of the Town in 1729, 
and Sketches of Public Buildings. \ 

6. LONDON, Environs of. 

7. IRELAND, with the Railways. 

8. DUBLIN, with Views of Public Buildings. 

9. DUBLIN, Environs of. 

10. SCOTLAND, with the Railways. 

11. EDINBURGH, with Views of Castle and Public Buildings. 

12. EDINBURGH, Environs of. 

13. FRANCE, General Map, in Departments. 

14. PARIS, Environs of. 

15. GERMANY, General Map. 

16. ITALY", with Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

17. SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

18 SWEDEN, NORWAY, and DENMARK, General Map. 

19. SWITZERLAND. 

20. ASIA, General Map. 


21. CHINA. 

■-»/-. i ■vTmrt-VT . ’3 it — 


'Un ~I\T n r> n n nr.rl Urmrr iirith thft River frmn_ 
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MAPPINGS CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 



MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their Loudon Show-Rooms, 67 and 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Electro-Silver Spoons and Forks, Fiddle 
Pattern, Full Size. 

Table Spoons 36s. per dozen. 

Table Forks 36s. „ 

Dessertspoons 27s. „ 

Dessert Forks 27s. „ 

Tea Spoons I6s. „ 

MESSRS. MAPPIN’S CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURES IN 

ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 

COMPRISING 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, SIDE DISHES, 

DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 

And all articles usually made in Silver, can now be 
obtained from their London Warehouse, 

No. 67> King William Street, City. 


Ivory Table-Knives, Full Size , Balance Handles , 
which cannot possibly come loose in hot water. 

Table Knives 25s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 18s. ,, 

Carvers 9s. per pair. 

As above, with Sterling Silver Ferules. 

Table Knives 34s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 24s. „ 

Carvers . 11s. per pair. 


/<— ^Bssgg 

MAPPIN’S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING- 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c„ 

In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 

jyrAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE - KNTVES 

maintain their unrivalled superiority — handles 
jannot possibly become lose ; the blades are all of the 
rery first quality, being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture. Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 
>7 and 6S, King William Street, City, and Queen’s 
Jutlery Works, Sheffield. 


MESSES. MAPPIN’S 


DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette Mappin’s Geutle- Mappin’s Solid Leather Gentlemen’s Travelling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 15s. fitted complete, £l Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 8s. 


Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
or beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
vhich is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 

Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

TT7HICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
VV Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 


We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids 

Cure No. 46,270. — Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. —Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216.— Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210.— Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212.— Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116.— Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength. 

Cure No. 36, 418.— Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418.— Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628.— Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 
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ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Laxton, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612.— The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180.— “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food in 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,208. — “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries.. — Rev. John W. 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836. — “Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906.— “ Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


— Important Caution Against the Fearful Dangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food. 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with. full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 
21b 4s 6d • 51b., 11s. ; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s. ; 51b., 22s.; 
101b., *33s.*’ The 10 lb. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of 
Post-Office Order. 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Graceehurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITBPRIARS. 


